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PROCEEDINGS 


Annual  Mid® Winter  Meeting 


Little  Rock,  Monday,  January  17,  1916 

Regular  Mid-Winter  Meeting  of  the  Arkansas  Press  Asso- 
ciation, January  17,  1916,  Hotel  Marion,  Little  Rock. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  First  Vice-President  C.  A.  Berry. 
Invocation  by  J.  L.  Wadley. 

Roll  call  by  secretary.  Present:  C.  B.  Andrews,  S.  B. 
Baird,  E.  O.  Bagley,  V.  A.  Beeson,  C.  A.  Berry,  H.  C.  Brooks, 
Burton  Bunch,  Elmer  E.  Clarke,  S.  A.  Diehl,  L-  S.  Dunnawav, 
G.  N.  Duncan,  H.  W.  Dunning,  C.  C.  Estis,  W.  B.  Folsom,  E. 
A.  Fowler,  Erwin  C.  Funk,  B.  F.  Granberry,  Ray  Gill,  M.  J, 
Gillespie,  John  T.  Ginnochio,  Claud  Gray,  J.  H.  Hand,  W.  L. 
Harmon,  Clio  Harper,  Fred  Heiskell,  Frank  N.  Henderson, 
Earle  W.  Hodges,  Mrs.  Maud  Johnson,  E.  C.  Johnson,  C.  E. 
Kinney,  E.  Landvoight,  J.  A.  Livingston,  Claude  Mann,  E.  W. 
McCof-kle,  J.  R.  Newman,  A.  W.  Parke,  T.  C.  Phillips,  T.  L. 
Pound,  August  Probst,  John  A.  Riggs,  R.  O.  Schaefer,  John  C. 
Small,  W.  O.  Trout,  W.  E.  Turner,  W.  W.  Turner,  J.  L.  Wad- 
ley,  L.  B.  White,  C.  C.  Williams,  Geo.  Upton,  T.  E.  Wood,  E. 
W.  Buckley,  Jas.  Holt,  Hillory  Jennings,  A.  D.  Murlin. 

With  old  and  new  members  considered,  it  was  the  largest 
attendance  ever  recorded  for  a Mid-Winter  Meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

Acting  president  appointed  following  committees: 
Membership — W.  B.  Folsom,  W.  W.  Turner,  F.  N.  Hen- 
derson. 
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Memorial — F.  H.  Robbins,  T.  E.  Woods,  J.  H.  Hand. 

W.  B.  Folsom,  chairman  of  Membership  committee,  re- 
ported favorably  on  the  following  applications: 

J.  Crawford  Jolly,  Bradley  County  Eagle,  Warren. 

C.  E.  Palmers,  Four  State  Press,  Texarkana. 

E.  Marion  Riggs,  Daily  New  Era,  Hot  Springs. 

W.  E.  Jones,  Citizens  Press,  Bigelow. 

R.  E.  Metsher,  Free  Press,  Stuttgart. 

Palmer  Cravens,  Gazette,  Magazine. 

Guy  C.  Stafford,  News,  Springdale. 

F.  B.  Sprague,  Times,  Corning. 

J.  H.  Beerstecher,  Gazette,  Little  Rock. 

H.  T.  Matthews,  Mgr.  Barnhart  Bros.  & Spindler,  St.  Louis 

Accepted  by  a unanimous  vote  on  each  name. 

V.  A.  Beeson  introduced  a resolution  asking  the  Associa- 
tion to  endorse  a plan  for  a week  next  fall  to  be  known  as 
“Newspaper  Week, ” and  spoke  briefly  of  the  success  of  the 
plan  in  other  states  and  of  the  benefits  he  believed  could  be  de- 
rived through  its  wholesale  observance  throughout  the  state. 
After  discussion  by  several  members,  the  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed by  a unanimous  vote  as  follows: 

Whereas:  The  Arkansas  Press  Association,  through  the  newspa- 

pers owned  and  published  by  its  members,  has  always  been  loyal  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  state  and  devoted  invaluable  space  to  the  exploitation 
of  its  resources  and  the  state’s  development  along  both  moral  and  ma- 
terial lines,  and 

Whereas:  No  other  agency  has  done  or  can  do  more  than  the 

press  to  advertise  the  resources  of  Arkansas  and  encourage  immigration, 
and, 

Whereas:  The  press  is  always  ready  and  anxious  to  contribute 

liberally  of  its  means  and  space  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  proposes  to  continue  its  good  work  along  this  line,  therefore  be  it 

Resoeved:  That  the  president  of  the  Arkansas  Press  Association 

be  and  is  hereby  instructed  to  appoint  a committee  of  three  members  to 
arrange  for  the  proper  celebration  of  “Newspaper  Week”  at  sometime 
during  the  coming  fall,  and  submit  its  plans  at  the  annual  meeting  next 
May. 

Resoeved:  That  such  celebration  shall  partake  of  special  “boost- 

er” editions,  insofar  as  practicable  and  that  all  newspapers  be  and  are 
hereby  requested  to  co-operate  with  liberal  space  during  said  week  to  the 
advertising  and  exploitation  of  the  state’s  resources. 
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Chair  appointed  V.  A.  Beeson,  Clio  Harper  and  J.  A.  Liv- 
ingston as  a committee  to  formulate  plans  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  resolution. 

A resolution,  read  by  Fred  Heiskell  and  introduced  by  Mr. 
Heiskell  and  L-  F.  Blankenship,  regarding  the  care  of  of  the 
feeble  minded  of  the  state,  was  adopted  by  a unanimous  vote 
as  follows: 

Whereas:  The  State  of  Arkansas,  although  it  has  taken  good 

care  of  its  insane  and  provided  ample  facilities  for  their  protection  and 
welfare,  has,  as  yet  done  nothing  for  the  care  and  training  of  the  feeble 
minded,  who  are  not  insane,  and 

Whereas:  This  association  of  the  editors  of  Arkansas  recognize 

the  importance  of  the  investigation  now  being  conducted  by  the  Arkansas 
Commission  for  the  Feeble  Minded,  under  the  authority  and  direction  of 
the  last  General  Assembly  of  this  state; 

Therefore,  be  it  resoeved:  That  this  Association  hereby  en- 

dorses the  work  of  the  Commission  in  attempting  to  ascertain  the  needs 
and  condition  of  the  feeble  minded  in  Arkansas,  and  respectfully  recom- 
mends to  the  next  General  Assembly  the  desirability  of  giving  to  the  un- 
fortunate mental  defectives  of  the  state  such  protection  and  training  as 
their  needs  may  require  and  the  finances  of  the  state  will  permit. 

The  matter  of  the  meeting  place  of  the  Association  in  May 
being  brought  up  at  this  time,  after  a statement  by  J.  L.  Wad- 
ley  of  Texarkana  it  was  referred  to  the  Executive  committee 
for  settlement. 

J.  Carl  Baer  appear  before  the  Association  on  behalf  of  the 
“Profitable  Farm  Committee”  to  thank  the  editors  for  their 
wholehearted  co-operation  in  the  movement  the  past  year  and 
asked  that  it  be  continued  in  the  future.  He  said  that  not  less 
than  $40,000,000  had  been  saved  to  the  state  the  past  year  di- 
rectly through  the  work. 

The  members  of  the  Association  were  guests  of  the  Little 
Rock  Press  Club  at  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Marion.  C.  A.  Vane 
of  the  Arkansas  Democrat  made  the  address  of  welcome  and  the 
response  was  by  C.  A.  Berry. 

Association  was  called  to  order  at  2:30  by  President  Claud 
Mann. 

Report  of  Financial  Committee  called  for  and  after  being 
read  by  C.  A.  Berry,  was  adopted  by  unanimous  vote: 
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To  the  Arkansas  Press  Association: 

We,  the  committee  appointed  at  the  Harrison,  Ark.,  convention 
last  May  to  wipe  out  existing  deficit  resulting  from  Act  No.  3 campaign, 
beg  leave  to  report  that  all  debts  of  which  the  committee  has  record  have 
been  paid,  excepting  a small  bill  for  supplies  amounting  to  about  $11.00 
due  the  New  Wilson  Webb  Co.,  of  Little  Rock. 

We  have  settled  the  following  debts  by  the  accounts  having  been 
cancelled: 

Arkansas  Gazette — $400.00 
Arkansas  Democrat — $300.00 
Southern  Trust  Building  Co. — $50.00 

Western  Newspaper  Union — $960.00  including  cancelling  $800  note. 
The  committe  hold  the  receipt  of  A.  D.  Murlin  for  $461,  represent- 
ing money  collected  on  the  train  returning  from  Harrison. 

Claude  Mann 
C.  A.  Berry 
R.  O.  Schaefer 

Motion  made  that  bill  of  Wilson  Webb  Co.  for  $11  for  sup- 
plies be  paid.  Carried. 

Motion  made  that  the  President  be  given  a contingent  fund 
of  $50  upon  which  to  draw  for  expenses  incident  to  his  office. 
Carried. 

Motion  made  that  warrant  for  $25  drawn  by  president  for 
the  Newport  flood  sufferers  be  paid  and  same  be  charged  (at  his 
suggestion)  against  his  checking  fund  with  the  Association. 
Carried. 

A.  W.  Parke  called  up  proposed  constitutional  amendment, 
which  provided  that  members  no  longer  actively  engaged  in  the 
newspaper  business  should  be  ineligible  for  active  membership 
or  to  hold  office.  Motion  made  and  seconded  that  action  be 
postponed  until  the  May  meeting,  adopted  by  a unanimous  vote. 

Motion  made  and  carried  that  the  chair  appoint  a commit- 
tee to  consider  the  matter  of  revising  all  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions for  membership  and  report  at  May  meeting.  Chair  ap- 
pointed J.  A.  Livingston,  Geo.  Upton  and  W.  O.  Trout. 

A general  discussion  of  the  Publicity  Bill,  better  known  to 
the  Association  as  Act  No.  3,  followed  and  among  those  who 
spoke  were:  E.  C.  Johnson,  R.O. Schaefer,  Fred  Heiskell,  Frank 
Robbins,  A.  W.  Parke,  G.  N.  Duncan,  Guy  Stafford,  Erwin 
Funk,  Ray  Gill,  T.  E.  Wood,  S.  B.  Baird. 

Mr.  Gill  was  asked  to  reduce  his  suggestions  to  writing, 
whereupon  they  were  adopted  as  follows  by  a unanimous  vote: 
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Whereas,  the  Arkansas  Press  Association  desires  to  disavow  all 
abuses  and  overcharges  that  may  have  been  made  by  publishers  of  the 
state  under  the  various  interpretations  of  Act  No.  3,  and 

Whereas,  the  Act  has  not  been  uniformly  enforced  throughout  the 
state,  and 

Whereas,  the  Arkansas  Press  Association  desires  the  people  of 
Arkansas  to  receive  full  benefit  from  said  Act  No.  3;  therefore  be  it 

Resoeved:  That  a Legal  Relation  Committee  of  three  be  appoint- 

ed by  the  president  to  furnish  publicity  to  the  press  of  the  state  concern- 
ing any  questions  arising  from  Act  No.  3;  to  inform  them  as  to  what 
should  be  published  and  how  to  make  the  correct  charge  for  publishing 
the  same;  to  make  a note  of  overcharges  and  abuses  of  the  Act  that  may 
come  under  their  observation;  and  to  submit  to  the  May  meeting  sugges- 
tions as  to  amendments  to  said  Act. 

Chair  appointed  as  members  of  said  Legal  Relation  Com- 
mittee Fred  Heiskell,  E.  C.  Johnson  and  J.  L.  Wadley. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Memorials  reported  by  Frank  N. 
Robbins,  chairman;  and  adopted  as  follows: 

“RESOEVED,  That  the  Arkansas  Press  Association  desires  to  record 
a feeling  of  irreparable  loss  sustained  in  the  death  of  two  of  its  members, 
Col.  Arthur  Murray  of  the  Pine  Bluff  Press  Eagle,  and  W.  T.  Hutchingson 
of  the  Bigelow  Citizens  Press,  which  have  occurred  since  the  last  regular 
meeting  of  this  Association;  and  to  tender  to  the  family  and  relatives  of 
these  two  valued  members  an  expression  of  heartfelt  sympathy  upon  their 
loss.  ’* 

Corresponding  secretary  was  instructed  by  motion  to  ex- 
press the  thanks  of  the  Association  to  the  Little  Rock  Press 
Club  and  to  Manager  Fiedler  of  the  Majestic  Theater  for 
courtesies  shown. 

Following  communication  was  read  by  secretary: 

Arkansas  Press  Association: — 

On  behalf  of  the  Arkansas  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  I wish  to 
extend  our  thanks  to  the  Editors  for  the  uniform  courtesy  and  help  given 
the  Club  women  of  the  State.  Without  this  help  we  could  accomplish  but 
few  of  the  many  things  we  are  advocating  for  the  welfare  of  the  women 
and  children.  The  Federation  by  supporting  our  own  home  products 
hopes  to  increase  the  per  capita  wealth  of  Arkansas;  through  active  inter- 
est in  rural  schools,  to  raise  the  standard  of  future  citizens;  through  real 
service  wherever  the  opportunity  offers,  to  demonstrate  we  are  patriotic 
citizens.  The  newspaper  men  have  been  our  best  friends  in  forwarding  all 
our  plans.  We  wish  to  acknowledge  our  debt  and  our  appreciation. 

Mrs.  John  I.  Moore,  Pres.  A.  F.  W.  C. 
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MEETING  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Upon  call  of  the  president,  a meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  was  held  immediately  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  regular  session,  to  decide  upon  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  the  May  meeting. 

J.  L.  Wadley  said  the  Texas  Press  Association  had  been  in- 
vited to  meet  with  the  Arkansas  Press  Association  at  Texarkana 
in  May  of  this  year,  but  it  was  discovered  they  had  named  their 
convention  city  for  1916.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  Texas 
editors  will  come  to  Texarkana  in  1917. 

Mr.  Wadley  said  that  Texarkana’s  invitation  to  the  Arkan- 
sas Press  Association  held  good  for  1916  but  he  wanted  them  to 
return  next  year  and  meet  with  Texas.  He  also  asked  that  the 
Association  convene  on  Monday,  explaining  that  he  desired  to 
have  the  various  pulpits  of  the  city  supplied  the  day  previous  by 
the  visiting  editors. 

Upon  motion,  it  was  decided  that  the  Association  meet  at 
Texarkana  on  Monday,  May  8,  1916. 

ERWIN  C.  FUNK,  Secretary 


PROCEEDINGS 


Forty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  Arkansas 
Press  Association 


FIRST  DAY 

Texarkana,  Ark.,  May  8,  1916 

The  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Arkansas  Press  As- 
sociation convened  in  Texarkana  Monday  morning,  May  8th, 
at  9:30  o’clock,  President  Claude  Mann  presiding. 

Invocation  by  Dr.  Phillip  Cone  Fletcher. 

Roll  call  by  the  secretary,  Erwin  C.  Funk,  showed  the  fol- 
lowing members  present: 

V.  W.  St.  John,  Geo.  E.  Wiswell,  Frank  Anderson,  H.  T. 
Matthews,  S.  B.  Baird,  Oscar  Barron,  C.  A.  Berry,  Burton 
Bunch,  Jas.  L.  Cannon,  W.  B.  Coley,  L.  A.  Pearre,  Clio  Harp- 
er, C.  R.  Griffin,  W.  E.  Jones,  J.  C.  Small,  J.  A.  Thomas,  J. 
H.  Hand,  Stephen  Meadors,  Frank  Henderson,  W.  E.  Lasater, 
A.  W.  Parke,  S.  A.  Diehl,  C.  P.  Newton,  Griffin  Smith,  T.  C. 
Phillips,  Alfred  Hawn,  Ray  Gill,  Lewis  Spence,  E.  C.  Johnston, 
J.  E.  Gold,  Erwin  G.  Bartberger,  W.  W.  Turner,  C.  C.  Col- 
burn, R.  O.  Schaefer,  C.  B.  Andrews,  J.  R.  Newman,  T.  M. 
Newman,  Ed  McCorkle,  Geo.  W.  Mason,  W.  W.  Folsom,  J.  A. 
Livingston,  A.  M.  Jackson,  V.  A.  Beeson,  G.  W.  Granberry, 
Chas.  Goslee,  Claude  Mann,  W.  J.  Douglass,  C.  A.  Hartman, 
W.  M.  Jones,  C.  E.  Parker,  C.  E.  Gray,  Leon  R.  Smith,  J.  L. 
Brady,  O.  T.  Groves,  R.  L Brawner,  R.  P.  Bowen,  Wm.  Haley, 
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W.  B.  Folsom,  Erwin  C.  Funk,  J.  G.  Cubage,  C.  K.  Palmer, 
Walter  W.  Rainey,  Fred  Heiskell,  Earle  W.  Hodges,  W.  R. 
Jones,  J.  C.  Jolly,  E.  W.  Buckley,  Allen  Gates,  A.  C.  Millar, 
W.  A.  Moffatt,  T.  E.  Pound,  Walter  Smith,  J.  C.  Riley,  M.  J. 
Gillespie,  W.  F.  Turner,  J.  L.  Wadley,  E.  B.  White,  E.  A. 
Fowler,  T.  E.  Wood,  Jas.  Holt,  Mrs.  Maud  Johnson,  W.  B. 
Williams,  H.  B.  Dixon,  W.  B.  Weeks,  Geo.  E.  Wright,  J.  S. 
Goodman,  Ben  Tribble,  Curtis  Ramsey,  C.  R.  Grffin. 

The  President  announced  the  following  committees: 

Membership — T.  E.  Pound,  W.  B.  Folsom,  S.  A.  Diehl. 

Auditing— C.  A.  Berry,  Louis  Spence,  V.  W.  St.  John. 

Memorial — W.  R.  Jones,  J.  A.  Livingston,  G.  W.  Gran- 
berry. 

Resolutions — V.  A.  Beeson,  J.  E.  Cannon,  T.  E.  Wood, 
Ray  Gill,  E.  B.  White. 

Recess  of  ten  minutes  ordered  that  the  Committee  on  Mem- 
bership might  receive  and  consider  applications. 

Following  applications  returned  with  favorable  report: 

R.  E.  Brawner,  Headlight,  Heber  Springs. 

O.  T.  Groves,  News,  Ashdown. 

J.  E.  Brady,  Times-Record,  Fort  Smith. 

Chas.  Goslee,  New  Era,  Hot  Springs. 

R.  P.  Bowen,  Herald-News,  Blytheville. 

Leon  R.  Smith,  Arkansas  Sentinel,  Fayetteville. 

Geo.  P.  Smith,  Sun,  Clarendon. 

C.  E.  Gray,  Democrat,  Greenwood. 

C.  E.  Parker,  News,  Stephens. 

W.  M.  Jones,  News,  Magnolia. 

C.  A.  Hartman,  St.  Louis,  Barnhart  Bros.  & Spindler,  As- 
sociate. 

On  motion,  rules  were  suspended  and  the  secretary  was  in- 
structed to  cast  the  vote  of  the  Association  for  each  applicant, 
and  they  were  declared  elected. 

As  Walter  B.  Whitman,  president  of  the  Texas  Press  Asso- 
ciation, had  received  word  that  compelled  him  to  leave  on  the 
noon  train,  he  was  introduced  at  this  time  to  the  Association  by 
President  Mann,  and  in  a short  address  spoke  of  the  good  fel- 
lowship existing  between  the  press  of  the  two  states  and  stated 
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that  the  object  of  his  visit  to  Texarkana  was  to  extend  an  invi- 
tation to  the  Arkansas  editors  to  meet  with  them  next  year,  and 
also  to  be  with  them  this  year  at  their  meeting  at  El  Paso  in 
June. 

The  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Texarkana, 
Ark.,  was  made  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Biggs;  on  behalf  of  the  city  of 
Texarkana,  Texas,  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Mizzell. 

Address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Texarkana  press  was 
made  by  J.  L.  Wadley. 

Earle  W.  Hodges  introduced  W.  W.  Folsom  of  Hope,  who 
responded  to  the  various  addresses  on  behalf  of  the  Association, 
and  recalled  that  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago  at  Texarkana  that 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Arkansas  Press  Association. 

Henry  Edwards,  Vice  President  of  the  Texas  Press  Associa- 
tion, and  Sam  Harben,  secretary  of  the  same  Association,  were 
called  upon  and  both  made  short  talks.  Mr.  Edwards  predict- 
ed closer  relations  in  the  future  between  the  press  associations 
of  the  two  states,  and  Mr.  Harben  also  called  attention  to  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Editorial  Association  in  New  York  City 
in  June. 

J.  A.  Cubage,  editor  of  the  Arkansas  Teacher,  made  a 
strong  plea  for  proposed  constitutional  Amendment  No.  12, 
which  would  allow  a maximum  of  12  mills  school  tax  instead  of 
seven  mills,  the  present  limit. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Called  to  order  at  2:00  o’clock  by  President  Mann. 

Music  by  the  Newman  orchestra  of  Harrison,  after  which 
the  audience  stood  and  sang  “America.” 

The  annual  oration  was  delivered  by  Burton  Bunch  of  Eead 

Hill. 

Address  by  Hon.  Will  H.  Mayes,  Dean  of  Department  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Texas,  who  resigned  as  lieutenant 
governor  to  accept  his  present  position.  He  made  a very  urgent 
plea  for  vocational  training  for  newspaper  workers  and  said 
that  every  editor  should  be  a member  of  the  press  association  of 
his  own  state.  Editors  are  the  post  graduate  instructors  in  the 
school  of  life,  and  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  succeed  the 
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school  books  in  the  course  of  study.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the 
reading  matter  of  the  world  is  furnished  by  the  newspaper  men. 
He  paid  a handsome  tribute  to  the  Newman  orchestra  and  said 
that  he  would  rather  have  Col.  Newman’s  position  at  the  head 
of  such  a family  of  musicians  than  be  governor  of  Texas,  and 
that  he  would  rather  have  such  a family-  of  young  people  around 
him  than  own  the  greatest  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

“Just  a Few  Words”  was  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Livingston  of  Russellville. 

John  B.  Gairing  of  Chicago,  editor  of  the  Publishers  Auxil- 
iary, discussed  the  matter  of  “Raising  the  Subscription  Rates.” 

Francis  Kiefer,  who  was  active  in  the  entertainment  of  the 
Association  at  Harrison  in  1915,  being  present,  was  called  upon 
for  a few  remarks.  Mr.  Kiefer,  who  is  in  the  Government 
Forestry  service,  was  on  his  way  to  Washington,  where  he  has 
been  transferred  from  Harrison.  He  spoke  of  several  important 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  forestry  laws  and  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  Arkansas  districts. 

A D.  Tayloe,  president  of  the  Tayloe  Paper  Co.,  of  Mem- 
phis, spoke  on  the  very  interesting  matter  of  “The  Price  of  Pa- 
per: What  are  the  Prospects?” 

Vice  President  Berry  was  called  to  the  chair  and  adjourn- 
ment was  taken  in  order  that  the  members  might  participate  in 
an  auto  ride  over  the  city. 

SECOND  DAY 

The  Association  met  at  9:30,  President  Claude  Mann  pre- 
siding. 

Music  by  Newman  orchestra. 

Invocation  bv  Rev.  Dr.  Irving  Carroll. 

Roll  call  by  the  secretary. 

Membership  committee  reported  favorably  on  the  following 
applications: 

Ben  Tribble,  Beacon -Herald,  Camden. 

Curtis  Ramsey,  Messenger,  Horatio. 

C.  R.  Griffin,  Independent,  Carlisle. 

Geo.  L.  Wright,  Democrat,  Clarksville. 
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J.  S.  Goodman,  Courier,  Cotter. 

H.  B.  Dixon,  Cleveland  Herald,  Rison 

W.  B.  Weeks,  Texarkana,  Special  Correspondent,  Associate. 

On  motion,  rules  were  suspended  and  the  secretary  was  in- 
structed to  cast  the  vote  of  the  Association  for  each  applicant, 
and  they  were  declared  elected. 

Corresponding  Secretary  Hodges  read  communication  from 
T.  A.  Wilson,  of  Pine  Bluff,  president  of  the  Arkansas  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  asking  that  the  Association  give  special 
consideration  to  proposed  Amendment  No.  13,  which  has  for 
its  purpose  the  enlarging  of  the  powers  of  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  laws. 

Also  a letter  from  W.  V.  Powell,  Industrial  Commissioner 
of  the  Cotton  Belt  Railway,  expressing  his  regret  that  a meet- 
ing of  importance  at  New  Orleans  would  prevent  him  from  be- 
ing present  to  discuss  the  topic  assigned  him  by  the  program 
committee.  Mr.  Powell  said  he  had  served  a boyhood’s  ap- 
prenticeship in  a country  printing  office,  and  later  owned  and 
operated  a number  of  country  papers,  so  that  he  thoroughly  un- 
derstood and  sympathized  with  all  the  trials  and  troubles,  as 
well  as  the  joys,  of  the  members  of  the  Arkansas  Press  Associ- 
ation. 

President  Mann  read  a telegram  from  E.  J.  Bodman,  of  Lit- 
tle Rock,  chairman  of  the  Profitable  Farming  Committee,  de- 
claring the  newspapers  had  been  the  biggest  agency  for  success 
in  the  recent  diversified  farming  campaign  in  Arkansas,  and 
asked  for  their  continued  support. 

Clio  Harper  of  Little  Rock  read  the  annual  poem,  “Rivals 
of  Hercules,”  and  when  he  took  his  seat,  a motion  was  made 
and  adopted  by  a unanimous  vote  that  he  be  declared  the  Poet 
Laureate  of  the  Association. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Harper,  the  entire  convention  stood 
with  bowed  heads  while  Rev.  Fletcher  offered  a prayer  in  mem- 
ory of  Floyd  Wilson,  a well  known  young  newpaper  writer  of 
the  state,  who  had  died  only  a few  days  previous  at  Boonville. 
His  home  was  in  Texarkana. 

President  Mann  delivered  the  president’s  annual  message. 
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C.  W.  Chabot  of  Erie,  Pa.,  a representative  of  the  Hani- 
mermill  Paper  Co.,  spoke  on  “Salesmanship”  as  associated 
with  the  sale  of  job  work  and  more  particularly  medium  priced 
bonds. 

V.  W.  St.  John  of  Mena  read  an  article  on  “Cash-in- Ad- 
vance Subscriptions,”  which  was  discussed  by  R.  R.  Brawner 
of  Heber  Springs  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Riley  of  Walnut  Ridge. 

Upon  call  for  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the 
Mid-winter  meeting  to  revise  the  constitution  as  regards  condi- 
tions of  membership,  Chairman  J.  A.  Rivington  submitted  the 
following  recommendations  and  moved  their  adoption: 

That  Article  III,  Section  1,  shall  read  as  follows: 

“Any  editor,  publisher,  proprietor  or  business  manager  of  a newspa- 
per or  periodical  published  in  Arkansas,  who  shall  have  been  regularly  en- 
gaged with  the  periodical  he  or  she  represents,  for  six  months  immediate- 
ly preceding  application,  and  other  persons  prominently  connected  with 
such  newspapers  or  periodicals,  shall  be  eligible  to  active  membership.” 

That  “with  5 per  cent  added”  shall  be  stricken  from  Article 
III,  Section  8. 

That  Article  IV,  Section  2,  shall  read  as  follows: 

“The  President  shall  preside  at  all  regular  or  special  meetings  of 
the  Association,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  usually  devolve  on  such 
officer,  and  shall  be  allowed  a contingent  fund  of  $50  per  year  upon  which 
to  draw  for  legitimate  expenses  of  the  Association.” 

That  Article  IV,  Section  8,  be  so  amended  that  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  shall  consist  of  one  member  from  each  con- 
gressional district,  the  President,  the  Vice  President,  and  the 
three  Secretaries. 

That  Section  Seven  of  the  By-laws  be  amended  by  striking 
out  the  clause  “shall  receive  a salary  of  $25  a year  for  his  ser- 
vices and  shall.” 

There  being  no  objection  to  the  consideration  of  such 
amendments  to  the  constitution,  the  motion  was  placed  before 
the  Association  and  was  declared  adopted. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Called  to  order  at  2:00  by  President  Mann. 

Music  by  Newman  orchestra. 

T.  E.  Woods,  chairman  of  the  Arkansas  Railroad  Commis- 
sion, spoke  on  “Arkansas  on  Wheels,  1916,”  and  told  of  the 
plans  for  the  trip  next  fall.  W.  B.  Folsom  of  Brinkley,  who 
managed  the  train  on  previous  trips,  told  of  the  benefits  that 
had  resulted  from  these  “Arkansas  on  Wheels”  tours. 

“Making  a Daily  Pay”  was  discussed  by  Allen  Gates  of 
Fayetteville  in  a very  interesting  paper. 

“Back  Yonder”  was  a paper  in  a reminiscent  vein  by  C.  C. 
Colburn  of  Ozark  and  was  discussed  by  J.  R.  Newman  and  W. 
W.  Folsom. 

The  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  was  received  and 
adopted  as  follows: 

We,  your  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  books  of  your  Financial 
Secretary,  have  performed  that  duty  and  find  that  the  balance  from  last 
report  and  collected  since  then  is  $763.97;  and  that  the  disbursements 
amount  to  $428.10,  leaving  a balance  of  $335.87,  with  outstanding  bill  of 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  $62.50  for  salary  and  postage. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  A.  Berry, 

L/Ouis  Spence, 

V.  W.  St.  John. 

The  time  being  limited,  E.  C.  Johnston  of  Little  Rock, 
chairman  of  the  Legal  Relations  Committee,  appointed  at  the 
Mid -winter  meeting,  made  but  a brief  report  and  asked  the 
members  to  read  carefully  a printed  pamphlet  that  had  been  pre- 
pared for  an  address  before  the  Louisiana  Press  Association  and 
which  embodied  all  the  suggestions  of  the  committee. 

He  asked  that  the  President  add  two  more  members  to  the 
Legal  Relations  Committee  and  that  it  be  given  until  the 
next  Mid-winter  meeting  to  prepare  the  final  suggestions  and 
recommendations  as  to  changes  or  amendments  to  the  Publicity 
Law  or  Act  No.  3,  as  it  is  more  familiarly  known. 

The  former  members  of  the  committee,  E.  C.  Johnson,  Fred 
Heiskell  and  J.  L.  Wadley  were  continued,  and  the  President 
named  Allen  Gates  of  Fayetteville  and  Griffin  Smith  of  Para- 
gould  as  the  new  members. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  as  follows  and  the 
resolutions  were  considered  separately  in  order  and  adopted  by 
a unanimous  vote: 

RESOLUTION  NO.  1. 

Whereas:  The  44th  Annual  Session  of  the  Arkansas  Press  Associa- 
tion held  within  the  borders  of  the  Twin  Cities  of  Texarkana,  has  been  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  in  the  history  of  the  association,  embodying  as  it  has 
a session  replete  with  result  accomplished,  intermingled  with  pleasing  so- 
cial entertainment,  supplemented  by  courtesies  extended  on  every  hand, 
and, 

Whereas:  The  Young  Men’s  Business  League,  with  H.  V.  Ander- 
son as  President  and  Geo.  L.  Grey  as  Secretary,  together  with  the  Texar- 
kana Board  of  Trade  of  which  W.  A.  McCartney  is  President  and  F.  F. 
Quinn  is  Secretary,  co-operating  with  the  Press  Club  of  Texarkana  and  the 
Ladies  of  the  Civic  League,  have  by  their  untiring  efforts,  backed  by  the 
generous  financial  support  of  the  business  men  of  the  city,  made  possible 
our  excellent  session  of  1916,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  members  of  the  Arkansas  Press  Association, 
individually  and  collectively,  finding  themselves  under  deep  and  lasting 
obligations  to  the  many  citizens,  firms  and  organizations  of  Texarkana, 
Ark. -Texas,  for  courtesies  and  kindnesses  extended  to  one  and  all,  our 
wishes  and  pleasures  have  been  anticipated  on  all  points  and  on  all  occa- 
sions, the  source  and  diversity  of  our  entertainment  being  such  that  we 
hesitate  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  long  list,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
association,  we  do  hereby  extend  sincere  and  heart-felt  thanks  to  all  who 
have  contributed  in  any  way,  great  or  small,  to  make  our  stay  in  your 
city  one  of  perfect  and  true  Southern  hospitality. 

Resolved:  That  we  extend  to  Mayor  J.  D.  Sanderson,  of  the  Ark- 
ansas side,  and  to  Mayor  H.  W.  Runnels,  of  the  Texas  side,  sincere 
thanks  for  their  hearty  co-operation,  including  deep  appreciation  of  the 
Presbyterian  Book  Store,  of  which  W.  L.  Hickman  is  manager,  for  the 
use  of  their  large  and  well  appointed  hall  in  which  our  meetings  have 
been  held;  fraternal  thanks  are  also  accorded  Hon.  J.  L.  Wadley.  C.  E- 
Palmer,  W.  W.  Thornton  and  Frank  McElreath,  local  members  of  our  or- 
ganization who  have  toiled  ceaselessly  as  the  real  powers  behind  the  throne, 
working  out  the  many  intricate  details  that  showed  up  so  wonderfully  in 
the  perfected  whole. 

Nor  would  it  be  gallant  nor  fair  to  fail  to  express  to  Mrs.  Frank 
Bradshaw,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Thomas,  Mrs.  DeCroix,  Mrs.  Tanlumson  and  Miss 
Mae  Little,  our  appreciation  of  their  efforts  to  make  our  stay  pleasant  and 
our  meeting  successful.  We  have  not  failed  to  note  with  joy  and  pleasure 
the  beautiful  and  artistic  decorations  of  our  meeting  place  and  the  many 
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delightful  details  of  the  entertainments  and  social  functions  which  indicate 
surely  the  delicate,  tasteful  and  refined  touches  of  the  sex — God  bless 
them! — unrestricted  cordiality  and  untiring  hospitality  have  been  theirs  to 
give  and  no  tiny  detail  has  in  anyway  been  overlooked  or  stinted. 

RESOLVED:  That  we  hereby  express  our  cordial  thanks  to  the  own- 
ers of  the  automobiles  who  were  our  hosts  in  the  delightful  drives  over 
the  city,  past  the  beautiful  homes,  over  the  paved  streets  and  spacious 
boulevards,  through  the  magnficent  business  section,  past  the  splendid, 
modern  public  buildings — Federal,  County  and  Municipal,  including  your 
excellent  and  efficient  public  school  houses,  and  through  the  large  and 
varied  manufacturing  plants  of  the  twin  cities.  Last,  but  not  least,  we 
express  in  pleasureable  anticipation  our  thanks  for  the  entertainment  at 
the  Country  Club,  of  which  Geo.  R.  Payne  is  President,  and  Stewart  Wil- 
son is  Secretary. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  2. 

Whereas:  The  Southwestern  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company, 
through  their  State  Manager,  Mr.  S.  A.  Lane,  and  District  Managers, 
Messrs.  Stout  and  Jones  and  local  Manager  A.  C.  Stuart,  have  extended 
to  us  every  courtesy  within  their  gift,  and  have  shown  us  the  highest  type 
of  plant  efficiency,  including  the  prompt  and  courteous  service  of  the  local 
operators,  “the  hello  girls,”  therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  we  express  our  deep  and  cordial  appreciation  for 
the  unique  and  impressive  feature  of  hearing  an  address  by  the  Governor 
of  Arkansas  over  long  distance  telephone  and  for  the  generous  franking 
privileges  extended  our  members  during  the  association,  for  many  and 
sundry  courtesies  extended  to  the  association  and  to  the  members 
and  for  the  presence  and  good  fellowship  of  the  representatives  of  this 
great  public  service  company  who  have  added  to  the  enjoyment  and  suc- 
cess of  every  phase  of  our  meeting.  We  acknowledge  to  them  and  to  their 
company  a deep  and  lasting  obligation.  Unanimously  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  3. 

Realizing  the  crisis  in  world  affairs  that  now  exists  between  our  own 
great  nation  and  the  other  great  nations  of  the  civilized  world,  a situation 
unparalleled  in  world  history,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  Arkansas  Press  Association  pledge  its  sincere 
and  heartfelt  sympathy  and  support  to  our  own  great  diplomat  and  leader, 
our  beloved  President,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  to  the  Congress  of  these 
United  States  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  and  to  perpetuate  world  peace  in 
accord  with  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  United  States,  as  the  leading 
world’s  power,  bearing  our  full  measure  of  responsibility  in  the  further- 
ance of  a movement  which  shall  result  in  the  ultimate  world-wide  brother- 
hood of  mankind.  Unanimously  carried. 
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RESOLUTION  NO.  4. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  public  education,  the  greatness  of 
the  movement  extending  the  scope  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum,  and 
the  merit  contained  in  the  movement  which  tends  to  make  of  our  state  a 
network  of  good  roads,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  Arkansas  Press  Association  believes  that  full 
and  fair  publicity  should  be  given  Amendments  No.  12,  13  and  14,  which 
are  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  general  election  next  November,  that  the  voters 
may  be  well  informed  concerning  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  these 
amendments.  Unanimously  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  5 

Be  it  Resolved:  That  the  thanks  of  our  association  be  extended  to 
our  poet,  Mr.  Clio  Harper,  for  his  masterly  production  and  his  effective 
rendition  of  the  same,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  the  full  text  of  his  poem,  “The  Rival  of  Hercu- 
les,” be  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  association  and  that  Mr.  Clio 
Harper  is  hereby  declared  Poet  Laureate  of  the  Arkansas  Press  Association. 
Adopted. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  6 

Be  it  Resolved:  That  the  Arkansas  Press  Association  is  pleased  to 
endorse  the  movement  for  a Fourth  Annual  Tour  of  “Arkansas  on 
Wheels”  which  is  unselfishly  promoted  by  two  members  of  our  associa- 
tion. Adopted. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  7 

Whereas:  An  effort  is  being  made  by  the  women  of  Arkansas, 
through  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  to  preserve  the  Old  State 
House  at  Little  Rock,  in  its  original  grace  and  beauty  and  equip  it  for 
housing  a permanent  exhibit  of  the  agricultural,  mineral  and  forest  re- 
sources of  Arkansas,  to  the  end  that  the  people  of  the  state  and  visitors  to 
our  Capital  City  may  become  better  acquainted  with  the  natural  wealth  of 
Arkansas,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  Arkansas  Press  Association  endorses  this 
worthy  movement  and  pledges  its  support  to  the  women  of  Arkansas  in 
their  laudable  efforts  to  preserve  this  historic  building  and  to  use  it  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  state.  Adopted. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  8 

Be  it  Resolved:  That  our  thanks  and  fraternal  love  be  expressed 
to  Capt.  J.  R.  Newman,  his  splendid,  gentlemanly  sons,  and  his  beautiful 
and  accomplished  daughters,  composing  the  “Newman  Family  Orchestra”. 
We  feel  that  the  “Newmans”  are  ours  and  are  a very  important  and  valu- 
able part  of  the  Arkansas  Press  Association  and  that  words  cannot  ade- 
quately express  our  heartfelt  feelings  of  fraternal  fellowship  for  the  mem- 
bers of  this  charming  family.  Adopted. 
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C.  A.  Berry  of  Huttig  was  excused  from  reading  his  paper, 

‘ ‘Observations  of  the  Louisiana  Press  Association”  and  it  was 
ordered  printed  in  the  minutes. 

The  President  announced  that  nominations  for  officers  were 
in  order  and  called  for  nominations  for  president. 

C.  A.  Berry  was  nominated  for  president,  and  there  being 
no  other  nominations,  a motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  elect 
by  acclamation  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Berry  was  declared  elect- 
ed, the  secretary  casting  the  vote  of  the  Association. 

T.  L.  Pound  was  nominated  for  first  vice-president  and 
elected  by  acclamation. 

L.  B.  White  was  nominated  for  second  vice-president  and 
elected  by  acclamation. 

Louis  Spence  was  nominated  for  third  vice-president  and 
elected  by  acclamation. 

Earle  W.  Hodges  was  re-nominated  for  corresponding  sec- 
retary and  elected  by  acclamation. 

Erwin  C.  Funk  was  re-nominated  for  recarding  secretary 
and  elected  by  acclamation. 

W.  F.  Turner  was  re-nominated  for  financial  secretary  and 
elected  b}^  acclamation. 

S.  A.  Diehl  was  nominated  for  orator  and  elected  by  accla- 
mation. 

Clio  Harper  having  been  elected  Poet  Laureate  of  the  Asso- 
ciation earlier  in  the  session,  the  election  of  poet  was  passed  at 
this  time. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Livingston  was  nominated  for  historian  and 
elected  by  acclamation. 

Recess  was  taken  for  election  of  an  executive  committee- 
man from  each  congressional  district,  and  delegates  and  alter- 
nates to  the  National  Editorial  Association. 

Erwin  C.  Funk  was  elected  state  committeeman  of  the  Na- 
tional Editorial  Association. 

Upon  motion,  the  Association  adjourned. 

ERWIN  C.  FUNK,  Secretary 
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EDITORS  SUPPLY  PULPITS 

Pulpits  of  the  churches  of  Texarkana  were  occupied  Sunday,  May  7, 
by  the  visiting  editors  of  Arkansas  and  Texas  as  follows: 

First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (Arkansas  Side) 

11:00  a.  m.  Hon.  Will  H.  Mayes,  Dean  of  Journalism,  Texas  U. 


7:00  p.  m. 
8:00  p.  m. 

Epworth  League,  S.  A.  Diehl,  Eureka  Springs. 

Col.  J.  L.  Brady,  Fort  Smith. 

Edward  Johnston,  Little  Rock,  sang  at  morning  service. 

First  M.  E.  Church  (Texas  Side) 

11:00  a.  m.  Dr.  A.  C.  Millar,  Little  Rock. 


11:00  a.  m. 
8:00  p.  m. 

First  Presbyterian  Church  (Texas  Side) 

Hon.  Earle  W.  Hodges,  Little  Rock. 
Dr.  A.  C.  Millar,  Little  Rock. 

8:00  p.  m. 

Beech  Street  Baptist  Church  (Arkansas  Side) 

Hon.  George  Mason,  Eldorado. 

8:00  p.  m. 

First  Baptist  Church  (Texas  Side) 

Hon.  Will  H.  Mayes,  Austin,  Texas. 

Edward  Johnston,  Little  Rock,  sang  at  this  service. 

11:00  a.  m. 
8:00  p.  m. 

Fairview  M.  E.  Church  (Arkansas  Side) 
Hon.  C.  P.  Newton,  Little  Rock. 
Hon.  Earle  W.  Hodges,  Little  Rock. 

First  Christian  Church  (Texas  Side) 

11:00  a.  m.  Hon.  J.  L.  Brady,  Fort  Smith. 


8:00  p.  m. 

Hon.  Henry  Edwards,  Vice  President  Texas  Press  As- 
sociation . 

8:00  p.  m. 

Congregational  Church  (Arkansas  Side) 
Hon.  Ray  Gill,  Little  Rock. 

Pine  Street  Presbyterian  (Texas  Side) 

11:00  a.  m.  S.  A.  Diehl,  Eureka  Springs. 

Rose  Hill  M.  E.  Church  (Texas  Side) 

11:00  a.  m.  Hon.  T.  E.  Wood,  Marianna 
8:00  p.  m.  Hon.  C.  P.  Newton,  Little  Rock. 

Rose  Hill  Baptist  Church  (Texas  Side) 

11:00  a.  m.  Hon.  Henry  Edwards,  Troupe,  Texas 
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PRESIDENT’S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS 

Claude  Mann,  Times-Journal,  Malvern 

Indies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Arkansas  Press  Association: 

The  incumbency  of  myself  in  the  honorable  position  of 
President  of  the  Arkansas  Press  Association  has  consisted  main- 
ly of  uneventful  routine  duty,  neglected  to  some  extent,  per- 
haps, on  account  of  personal  affairs.  In  presenting  to  you  my 
message,  therefore,  I cannot  recount  deeds  of  valor  in  legislative 
halls  nor  sensational  clashes  with  the  powers  that  be.  I have 
chosen  instead  to  address  you  along  the  lines  of  “shop  talk.” 

Since  our  meeting  at  Harrison  a year  ago,  a demoralization 
of  the  entire  printing  business  has  set  in  to  the  extent  that  now 
most  of  us  are  “in  the  air,”  so  to  speak,  which  places  our  busi- 
ness almost  on  a basis  of  a speculative  proposition.  A year  ago 
we  could  be  sure  of  the  stableness  of  our  stocks  in  trade.  To- 
day we  know  not  what  the  day  will  produce  in  a fluctuating 
market.  Some  of  us  have  reorganized  our  business  plans  as  best 
we  could  to  meet  the  situation  and  some  have  been  satisfied,  or 
rather  reconciled  to  lower  profits  or  no  profits  at  all.  The  lack 
of  uniformity  in  the  prices  asked  for  printing  has  done  more  to 
stimulate  distrust  and  hold  the  employing  printer  down  to  a 
mere  crust  than  any  other  factor  that  has  existed;  and  lack  of 
uniformity  is  the  result  of  the  lack  of  the  proper  sort  of  organi- 
zation. Although  the  merchant  and  business  men  in  all  lines 
are  facing  the  same  proposition  we  are,  some  of  them  are  loathe 
to  believe  that  we  are  paying  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent 
more  for  paper  stock  than  we  did  six  months  ago;  that  ink,  type 
and  all  the  commodities  of  the  print  shop  are  selling  from  25  to 
100  per  cent  higher.  Instead  they  are  inclined  to  think  more 
from  a human  standpoint  and  believe  the  prices  are  more  or  less 
arbitrary  and  this  suspicion  is  kept  alive  by  the  fact  that  they 
can  get  varied  prices  from  the  list  of  printers  to  whom  they  sub- 
mit their  work  for  bids. 
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Several  years  ago  the  Arkansas  Press  Association  became 
intensely  interested  in  cost  systems  in  country  printing  offices 
and  a committee  was  appointed  to  make  investigations  and  en- 
deavor to  arouse  an  interest  among  the  publishers  in  the  matter. 
While  this  committee  did  not  succeed  in  getting  all  the  publish- 
ers to  adopt  cost  systems,  its  work  had  the  effect  of  causing 
many  of  us  to  ponder  and  then  wake  up  and  realize  that  we  are 
slipshodding  along  from  year  to  year  with  nothing  to  show  for 
business  activities  execpt  accumulated  debts  and  forlorn  regrets. 
Today  a cost  system  is  needed  more  than  ever  before.  A slid- 
ing scale  cost  system  for  the  present  turbulent  times  and  a sound 
business  principle  cost  system  when  times  are  normal.  The 
time  for  raising  prices  is  at  hand.  “Everybody  is  doing  it,” 
and  those  of  us  who  haven’t  are  facing  disaster. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  go  on  indefinitely  and  review 
the  business  situation,  but  there  are  others  in  this  meeting  who 
can  more  clearly  give  their  experiences.  We  have  the  power  to 
bring  about  these  things— the  power  of  the  press!  Sounds  well, 
doesn’t  it?  Greater  than  water  power,  steam  power,  electricity  or 
any  of  the  individual  powers — makes  and  unmakes  men  and  na- 
tions, tramples  over  and  pulverizes  error  and  tyrany,  holds  in 
check  the  grosser  passions  of  men  and  is  more  feared  than 
armies.  Before  this  power,  self-controlled  men  have  lost  their 
composure,  strong  men  have  wept  in  bitter  despair;  by  it  the 
weak  have  been  succored  and  sustained;  yet  with  all  its  power, 
how  slight  is  it  as  compared  with  what  it  might  be. 

If  every  editor  conducted  his  press  on  business  principles, 
the  power  would  simply  be  awe-inspiring.  Even  before  the 
contemplation  of  its  magnitude  and  strength,  one  stands  amazed; 
but  the  time  is  coming  when  business  methods  shall  prevail, 
when  the  editor  will  get  value  for  value,  and  weight  his  pack- 
ages sixteen  ounces  to  a pound.  The  Power  of  the  Press!  As  it 
is  today,  it  calls  for  econiums;  as  it  will  be  tomorrow,  we  picture 
it  in  amazement.  So  be  it,  viva  la  Arkansas  Press,  whose  pow- 
er shall  be  immeasurable  and  whose  workers  shall  receive  their 
just  reward. 

There  is  another  vital  matter  that  should  be  considered  and 
some  definite  action  taken  and  that  matter  is  Act  No.  3.  The 
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Legal  Relations  Committee  appointed  at  the  mid-winter  meet- 
ing, composed  of  Fred  Heiskell,  J.  L.  Wadley  and  Edw.  C. 
Johnston,  has  given  this  subject  deep  thought  and  exhaustive 
investigation.  The  report  of  Secretary  Johnston,  of  this  Com- 
mittee, should  have  the  undivided  attention  of  this  Association 
and  steps  should  be  immediately  taken  to  remedy  the  defects 
that  the  Act  may  remain  permanently  on  the  statutes  and  grow 
in  popularity  as  time  goes  on. 

In  fact,  I would  like  to  see  our  meetings  devoted  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  problems  that  confront  us  as  publishers  and  I would 
like  to  hear  more  talk  of  the  print  shop;  a re-count  of  every  day 
experiences  that  we  may  profit  by  the  ideas  of  others.  There 
are  mighty  few  of  us  who  are  big  enough  in  the  printing  busi- 
ness to  get  entirely  away  from  the  mechanical  end  and  “Let 
George  do  it.”  I,  for  one,  have  tried  to  do  this  to  my  sorrow, 
and  my  advice,  based  on  experience,  is  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  type,  presses  and  ink  as  well  as  the  front  office  if  you 
don’t  want  your  profits  to  vanish 

The  Arkansas  Press  Association  is  in  the  infancy  of  its  use- 
fulness. The  spirit  of  fraternalism  and  brotherly  love  is  mani- 
fest at  all  our  meetings  and  as  long  as  this  harmony  exists  in 
our  ranks  it  is  possible  for  us  to  accomplish  much  for  the  good 
of  the  order.  I am  especially  glad  to  see  so  many  new  faces  at 
this  meeting  and  am  delighted  to  see  so  many  active  members 
of  former  days  again  among  us.  To  have  served  you  as  presi- 
dent is  an  honor  that  will  be  a heritage  to  my  children;  an 
honor  that  any  man  would  cherish  always.  I thank  you. 
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A TRIBUTE  TO  LEAD  HILL,  BOONE  COUNTY 

ANNUAL  ORATION 
Burton  Bunch,  Lead  Hill,  U.  S.  A. 

Mr.  President,  Brethern  and  Sistern,  Friends  of  Texarkana, 
and  the  vast  multitude  of  people  who  will  read  this  oration  in 
the  papers  of  the  morrow: 

There  is  in  store  for  a you  a wonderful  treat;  the  witness- 
ing of  a phenomenon;  a transformation  of  unusual  nature.  If  I 
succeed  in  recovering  my  poise  so  that  I may  choose  the  few 
well  said  words  on  which  I have  spent  some  time  in  rehearsal, 
and  you  continue  to  live  and  exist  until  the  recovery  is  effected, 
you  shall  see  within  the  space  of  a few  minutes,  a young,  hand- 
some and  well-groomed  orator  of  nation-wide  reputation,  emerge 
from  the  being  of  a man  who  has  never  made  a speech — yet  one 
who  holds  all  the  other  qualifying  characteristics — youth,  good 
looks  and  appearance — and  modesty! 

When,  as  a compliment  to  me,  a host,  and  as  a compliment 
to  Harrison,  my  home  town,  Mr.  Troutt  nominated  me  and  you 
elected  me  as  the  Association’s  orator,  I went  at  once  to  my  one 
unfailing  friend,  the  dictionary,  to  learn  just  what  it  was  that  I 
had  been  caused  to  become.  I found  that  an  orator  is  a public 
speaker,  one  who  delivers  an  oration,  one  distinguished  for  his 
skill  as  a public  speaker,  one  who  is  eloquent.  Webster  says 
nothing  of  an  Adonis-like  charm  as  an  oratorical  requirement. 
This  fact  worried  me  greatly  until  I considered  that  neither  does 
he  say  that  one  must  be  ugly,  whereupon  a feeling  of  relief  came 
to  me. 

When  I had  read  and  assimilated  the  definition.  I knew 
that  unless  Mr.  Troutt  possessed  some  occult  knowledge  as  to 
embryotic  oratorical  abilities,  his  complimentary  nomination 
and  the  succeeding  election  had  gone  beyond  what  the  actual 
conditions  could  warrant.  I realized,  however,  that  it  behooved 
me  to  make  good  for  my  friend  Troutt.  I expected  to  immedi- 
ately begin  preparation  for  this  very  moment,  but  I was  too 
much  engrossed  in  efforts  to  assist  Donald  Biggs  in  keeping  The 
Herald  afloat.  When  I sold  my  interest  in  The  Herald  and 
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conceived  the  wild  idea  that  wealth  beyond  all  former  dreams 
and  contentment  in  large  chunks  awaited  me  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a weekty  in  Lead  Hill,  I felt  that  in  the  quietness  of 
that  inland  town  I could  have  many  hours  of  peace  for  use  in 
composing  an  oration  that  sooner  or  later  would  find  its  way 
to  the  bound  volumes  containing  the  talks  of  other  famous  men 
like  the  immortal  Webster,  Chauncey  Depew,  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  and  Mark  Twain.  I found  no  such  time.  In  fact,  the 
kind  of  time  I found  with  The  Lead  Hill  News  is  best  described 
by  one  or  two  short  and  unpleasant  adjectives,  which  I,  being  a 
thorough  gentleman,  refrain  from  using— here. 

W7hen  I sold  the  Lead  Hill  paper  about  a month  ago,  I felt 
so  free  I went  fishing  for  bass — not  for  “Troutt.”  I practiced, 
then,  some  of  the  gestures  which  I will  use  today;  the  side  cast, 
the  overhead  cast  and  the  cross  cast.  These  actions  have  made 
an  impression  in  the  past  upon  the  farmers  who  reside  along 
White  river  and  who  have  watched  me  as  I fished;  perhaps  they 
may  prove  to  be  impressive  now.  Another  gesture  which  I have 
learned  and  which  I hope  soon  to  forget,  is  that  movement  nec- 
essary in  sticking  type.  I do  this  very  gracefully,  with  never 
sufficient  speed  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the  easy  sweep  of  my  good 
right  arm  from  the  case  to  the  stick.  I shall  not  use  this  ges- 
ture today  because  Mrs.  Bunch,  too,  has  learned  it  and  she  is 
very  jealous  of  my  proficiency.  I was,  from  the  beginning,  good 
enough  to  insist  that  she  did  it  much  better  than  I could  possi- 
bly learn  and  I allowed  her  much  more  practice  than  I would 
take.  My  goodness  was  most  pleasing  to  her,  and  my  very  un- 
selfishness has  caused  a wonderful  growth  in  her  love  for  me. 

I know  that  gestures  are  not  all  of  an  oration.  Something 
must  be  said  along  with  the  gestures.  The  word  must  suit  the 
action,  as  our  elocution  teachers  say.  Herein  lies  my  short- 
coming today.  I am  finding  it  hard  to  say  anything.  I am  al- 
most speechless. 

I have  believed  that  the  annual  oration  of  the  Arkansas 
Press  Association  should  be  a serious  affair.  It  should  tell  every- 
body something  that  the  editors  do  not  already  know.  To  ac- 
complish anything  like  that  is  almost  an  impossible  thing,  be- 
cause editors  know  everything.  The  old  thing,  then,  must  be 
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told  in  a new  way — but  what  old  thing?  Here  now  appears  the 
seriousness  of  the  annual  oration,  to  the  orator  at  least — the  se- 
lection of  a subject.  And,  my  friends,  I wish  now  to  advise 
you  that  when,  in  proper  time,  I shall  have  been  chosen  to  serve 
as  the  honorable  president  of  this  great  and  noble  body,  I will, 
in  memory  of  the  intense  mental  strain  under  which  I have 
labored,  and  in  sympathy  for  the  orators  of  the  future,  bend 
every  effort  toward  the  amending  of  the  constitution  to  provide 
that  the  oratorical  subject  shall  be  named  when  the  nominations 
are  made.  Clyde  Fitch  said  once  that  he  could  write  ten  thou- 
sand words  about  the  peanut.  I couldn’t  do  that,  but  I would 
rather  have  tried  than  to  have  worn  my  young  life  away  as  I 
have  done  in  trying  to  find  something  to  say  NOTHING  about. 

Perhaps  the  only  thing  that  every  newspaper  man  in  the 
state  does  not  know  all  about  is  Lead  Hill.  I can  tell  you  that. 
Lead  Hill  is  SOME  town.  It  is,  really,  a town.  You  can  find 
it  on  the  maps.  Some  maps.  On  Boone  county  maps  It  is  a 
small  dot  there,  but  to  those  of  us  who  have  lived  there  for 
years,  it  almost  is  the  universe.  It  has  done  much  for  me.  It 
has  given  me  a wife  who  is  kind  enough  to  continue  as  such  for 
six  years;  it  has  given  me  a father-in-law  who  is  very  accomo- 
dating; it  has  fed  me  many  country  cured,  hickory-smoked  hams 
and  it  has  given  me  thousands  of  hours  of  good  bass  fishing. 
And,  best  of  all,  it  has  given  me  a newspaper  experience  such 
as  few  other  men  in  the  world  have  had.  That’s  why  I sold  out! 

Lead  Hill  has  a main  street  and  a few  other  houses.  It  has 
a one-story  brick  bank  building  with  a gravel  roof;  a varied  as- 
sortment of  business  houses  of  one  and  two  story  frame  con- 
struction, with  shingle  roofs;  a postoffice  with  a board  roof,  a 
hotel  with  a leaky  roof,  a mill  with  a tin  roof,  a barber  shop 
with  a rubber  roof,  a livery  barn  with  no  roof,  and  it  had  until 
a month  ago,  an  editor  with  an  ivory  roof,  which  editor  is  now 
widely  known  as  an  orator. 

If  I were  a orator;  one  distinguished  for  skill  as  public 
speaker,  I should  like  to  use  my  ability  from  this  time  until 
1919  in  boosting  a certain  plan  which  I have  in  mind.  I have 
heard  the  suggestion  that  there  should  be  held  in  Little  Rock  in 
1919  a mammoth  Exposition,  celebrating  the  Centenary  of  the 
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formation  of  Arkansas  Territory.  An  occasional  comment  has 
been  made  concerning  it  in  the  papers  of  the  state.  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  the  Arkansas  Press  Association  will  officially  back  the 
movement,  and  that  the  papers  represented  in  its  membership 
will  begin  now  to  agitate  the  fair;  to  build  up  sentiment  in  favor 
of  it  so  that  such  a celebration  may  actually  be  held  in  Arkansas 

Proper  authorities  may  easily  be  found  to  forward  the  actual 
organization  of  the  Exposition.  The  time  even  now  is  ripe 
enough  to  call  the  attention  of  all  the  country  to  any  part  of  the 
wonderful  Southwest,  and,  we  think,  especially  to  Arkansas, 
the  greatest  spot  upon  the  globe.  If  this  dream  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  to  the  world  evidence  of  ever  so  little  of  the 
resources  of  our  great  state,  is  possible  of  realization,  I should 
be  glad  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  it  true.  I will  offer  my 
services  in  any  capacity  in  which  I can  be  of  use. 

I have  made  my  first  speech;  delivered  my  first  oration.  I 
told  you  at  Harrison  that  the  only  oratorical  qualification  I 
possessed,  so  far  as  I knew,  was  the  ability  to  find  a stopping 
place.  I believe  I have  found  that  point  just  now.  I thank  you. 


A PLEASING  INNOVATION 


Editorial  in  The  Texarhanian 


“The  presence  of  editors  in  Texarkana  pulpits  Sunday  was 
an  innovation  in  the  history  of  the  Arkansas  Press  Association, 
which  was  pleasing  alike  to  the  citizens  and  the  newspaper  men. 
One  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  is  that  there  are  so  many 
strong  men  of  the  press  who  stand  for  high  moral  ideals.  That 
such  men  are  moulding  the  thought  and  sentiment  of  our  states 
is  a prophesy  of  a high  order  of  citizenship.  The  editors  who 
spoke  from  local  pulpits  yesterday  made  good  and  their  deliver- 
ance elicted  high  compliments  from  pastors  and  people.” 
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THE  RIVALS  OF  HERCULES 

ANNUAL  POEM 

Clio  Harper,  Little  Rock,  Poet  Laureate 

When  sprang  the  Press,  full-armed  with  Truth,  from  out  the 
mighty  mind  of  man, 

Was  born  the  power  to  make  or  mar  while  time  it’s  wid’ning 
cycles  ran. 

Whate’er  the  task  may  be  assigned,  the  Press  is  first  to  bear  the 
brunt, 

Where  screaming  shell  and  steel  repel  the  foe’s  unmeasured 
battle- front. 

No  work  too  great  was  e’er  devised  to  give  opinion -moulders 
pause — 

If  other  fail,  why  rant  and  rail?  The  editor  will  ’spouse  the  cause’ 

Herculean  may  be  the  task,  yet  has  he  never  shirked  nor  shied, 

But  buckles  down  till  state  or  town  is  forced,  at  last,  to  “point 
with  pride.  ” 

Are  there  political  stables  to  clean, 

Where  graft  and  corruption  run  riot? 

Are  taxes  a burden,  but  treasures  so  lean 
That  all  good  men  most  loudly  decry  it? 

Has  public  office  become  only  a snap 
For  ringsters  and  looters  in  private, 

That  they  may  lounge  in  luxury’s  lap — 

A job  that  only  the  favored  may  thrive  at? 

Does  Honor,  eclipsed,  seek  safety  in  flight, 

When  demagogues  deftly  ensnare  it, 

And  Slander  abounds,  avoiding  the  light, 

Whose  mantle  of  truth  has  none  to  wear  it? 

Is  freedom  a fiction,  true  service  a myth, 

The  Ins  all  villains — to  hear  the  Outs’  story,— 

And  worthy  of  death  or  dungeon  forthwith, 

Or  else  Salt  River’s  short  cut  to  glory? 

The  answer  is  plain:  There’s  simply  one  course 

To  cure  the  evils  that  daily  assail  us; 

The  editor  only  can  strike  at  the  source 

With  remedies  rare  that  never  can  fail  us. 
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Do  matters  most  weighty  meet  merchant  and  judge, 
Or  should  hard  times  disquiet  and  vex  us? 

Do  creditors  rave,  nor  debtors  e’er  budge, 

And  bills  unpaid  harass  and  perplex  us? 

Our  cotton’s  too  low,  or  else  it’s  too  high, 

Too  much  is  raised,  and  prices  go  dropping; 

The  farmers  must  learn  to  diversify, 

And  give  town  dudes  control  of  their  cropping. 
They’re  lagging  behind  in  methods  and  means, 

With  never  a friend  to  caution  and  guide  ’em, 

So  wedded  to  cotton  they  “don’t  know  beans,” 

No  rules  of  farming  till  others  applied  ’em. 

They  feed  their  children  on  poke-green  and  jowl, 
Dress  them  in  homespun,  and  even  that  scanty, 
And  then  they  raise  an  intemperate  howl 

When  wolves  of  want  prowl  ’round  their  shanty. 
But  plenty  gives  all  their  “place  in  the  sun,” 

Dire  poverty  flees  and  want  is  an  alien, 

When  journalists  tell  how  farms  should  be  run, 

And  play  to  Ceres  the  part  of  Pygmalion. 


When  problems  of  state  our  statesmen  perplex, 

And  questions  of  ethics  defy  their  solution; 

When  grafters  hang  burdens  on  innocent  necks, 

And  honesty’s  only  a snare  and  delusion; 

When  policies  foreign  are  up  in  the  air, 

And  nothing  can  please  the  partisan  knockers, 

And  amateur  Joffres  in  wisdom  declare 

How  they’s  supply  six-cylinder  shockers; 
Nebraska’s  bald  bluffer  is  out  for  the  dough, 

T.  R.  is  all  wrong  and  Wilson’s  a piker, 

Fred  Funston’s  four-flushing  in  Mexico,— 

Employers  are  rascals,  and  ditto  the  striker; 

When  Europe  is  settled  and  peaceful  again, 

There’s  Congress  to  manage  and  state  Legislatures. 
The  Prohis  and  Antis  to  pacify,  then, 

Unmake  and  remake  their  several  natures; 
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All  this  must  we  do  while  printing  the  news, 

And  holding  old  Earth  in  its  orbit, — 

For  newspaper  men  no  labors  refuse, 

And  every  new  job,  they  simply  absorb  it. 

Are  styles  obnoxious,  or  foolish,  or  vain? 

Are  naughty  scenes  shown  at  the  movies? 

Is  Art  night-marish,  its  meanings  not  plain, 

Because  it  ignores  the  laws  of  the  Louvres? 

Does  Mexico  worry  and  bandits  annoy? 

Or  would  we  settle  the  ruction  in  Flanders? 

Do  pork-barrel  measures  our  Congress  employ, 

Inventing  new  ways  to  raise  up  our  danders? 

Has  verse,  new-fangled,  come  with  us  to  stay? 

Is  gasoline  high,  and  soaring  still  higher? 

Shall  Wilson  write  notes  to  Germans  alway? 

The  peace-bird  too  dear  for  Henry  to  buy  ’er? 

Are  tariffs  a tax?  How  ancient  was  Ann? 

Are  city  halls  needed,  eke  roads  and  bridges? 

Were  monkeys,  in  truth,  the  parents  of  man? 

Do  peaches  grow  best  on  bottoms  or  ridges? 

More  railroads  demanded,  and  smoke-stacks,  too, 

And  suffrage  for  women,  more  pep  for  shirkers, — 
These  labors  are  easy  and  failures  are  few, 

If  left  alone  to  daily  newspaper  workers. 

So  runs  the  list  of  things  we  do,  of  labors  old  Vox  Pop  demands, 
From  running  states  to  cracking  slates,  and  holding  up  our 
Woodrow’s  hands; 

The  muscled  Greek  had  tasks  too  tame  to  tax  the  editorial  brain; 
No  scandals  raw  in  state  he  saw,  and  he  might  search  for  graft 
in  vain. 

Primary  laws  were  not  devised,  no  Teutons  yet  were  on  the  map, 
And  wars  were  play  in  that  far  day  beside  the  Kaiser’s  bloody 
scrap; 

Whate’er  the  job,  e’en  great  or  small,  our  champion  all  may 
quickly  guess, 

For  Hercules  is  on  his  knees  before  his  rivals  of  the  press. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A SMALL  DAILY  PAY  ? 

Allan  Gates,  Fayetteville  Democrat 

There  is  no  great  difference  in  the  underlying  principles  of 
management  of  newspapers  and  other  business  enterprises.  In 
every  endeavor  there  must  be  systematic  efficiency,  sincerity  of 
purpose  and  earnest  aggressiveness  if  there  is  to  be  a success. 
These  attributes  are  to  the  successful  newpaper  what  Faith, 
Hope  and  Charity  are  to  the  Christian  life.  They  are  funda- 
mentals. 

Of  course,  journalism  has  peculiarities  that  are  uncommon 
to  other  enterprises.  In  fact,  it  has  many  that  are  unknown 
outside  the  Fourth  Estate.  But  in  the  main,  newspaper  men  of 
all  classes  have  their  joys  and  sorrows  in  common — there  is  no 
great  difference  in  the  experience  of  the  weekly  newspaper  man, 
of  the  editor  of  the  small  daily,  or  the  editor  of  the  large  daily. 
Always  there  is  the  publicity  monger  with  whom  to  contend; 
there  are  those  from  whom  the  news  must  be  literally  smoked 
out;  there  are  those  who  demand  muck-raking,  and  those  who 
condemn  well-directed  attacks  as  “persecution;”  no  newspaper 
is  without  its  problems  as  to  circulation,  editorial  policies,  ad- 
vertising rates,  news  gathering  agencies,  stock  supplies,  mechan- 
ical troubles,  and  pay  days.  Only  a few  are  troubled  about  div- 
idends, but  in  all  matters  of  real  consequence  the  problems  of 
journalism  are  one  and  the  same  with  but  slight  local  variations. 

But  since  my  subject  is  “How  To  Make  a Small  Daily 
Pay”  I must  not  speak  lightly  of  dividends.  In  common  with 
a great  majority  of  Arkansas  publishers  I have  not,  unfortunate- 
ly, become  as  well  acquained  with  the  term  “dividends”  as  I 
should  be — as  we  all  should  be.  But  I want  to  say  that  I believe 
the  field  of  journalism,  and  particularly  the  field  for  the  small 
daily  paper,  offers  as  great  opportunities  purely  from  an  invest- 
ment standpoint  as  does  any  other  business  venture  in  Arkansas 
today,  Conscientious  effort  and  ordinary  business  sense,  coupl- 
ed with  a reasonable  amount  of  ability  for  newspaper  work,  will 
pay  in  any  field  of  sufficient  proportions  and  there  are  many 
such  fields  in  this  State  now. 
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I shall  not  presume  to  discuss  my  subject  exhaustively  in 
the  short  time  allotted  me,  but  shall  only  touch  on  a few  points 
that  I think  are  most  essential. 

The  great  trouble  with  most  small  dailies  is  that  they  do 
not  take  themselves  seriously  enough.  I am  convinced  that  the 
small  daily  must  exercise  the  same  newspaper  prerogatives, 
must  maintain  the  same  dignity  and  decorum,  and  must  strive 
for  the  same  accuracy  and  dispatch  of  news  with  its  limited  fa- 
cilities as  does  the  metropolitan  paper  with  greater  facilities. 
The  fact  that  small  daily  publishers  do  not  gear  themselves  up 
to  their  responsibilities  accounts  for  the  great  majority  of  failures. 

More  and  more  are  the  editorial  policies  of  newspapers  be- 
coming the  criteria  of  their  value  to  their  communities  and  to 
their  owners.  More  than  ever  before,  the  American  public 
looks  to  the  newspaper  for  editorial  information,  and  this  de- 
mand should  be  fully  appreciated  by  a responsive  press.  The 
most  perceptible  fault  of  the  small  dailies  of  the  state  of  Arkan- 
sas, in  my  opinion,  and  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  their 
further  development,  is  the  regrettable  fact  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  editorial  column  is  neglected.  In  many  cases  it 
is  absolutely  ignored,  there  being  no  semblance  of  an  editorial 
column. 

Now,  the  way  to  make  any  enterprise  pay  is  to  make  it  of 
value  to  the  trade;  the  way  to  make  a small  daily  pay  is  to  make 
it  of  real  value  to  the  community  it  serves,  make  it  fill  its  niche 
in  the  establishment  of  public  opinion, — bring  it  up  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  most  fastidious  student  of  journalism. 

No  matter  of  general  local  interest  or  of  general  state  or  na- 
tional significance  should  be  overlooked  by  the  editorial  writer. 
The  American  newspaper  does  more  than  gather  and  dissemi- 
nate news— it  forms  and  crystalizes  the  public  mind,  and  it  is 
essential  that  the  small  daily  accept  this  mission  if  it  is  to  do 
justice  to  itself  and  to  its  subscribers. 

The  unfavorable  circumstances  under  which  most  small 
dailies  are  published  accounts,  in  the  main,  for  the  editorial  col- 
umn. The  editor  of  the  small  daily  is  generally  the  circulating 
manager  and  the  advertising  manager,  as  well,  and  many  times 
is  also  foreman  of  his  plant.  His  duties  are  manifold,  and  in 
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consequence,  all  departments  of  his  plant  are  more  or  less  neg- 
lected, but  the  great  trouble  is  that  the  editorial  end — the  most 
important  phase  of  the  finished  product — is  the  most  neglected. 
And  why?  Simply  because  its  demand  on  the  publisher  is  not 
so  immediate  as  are  the  other  duties  incumbent  upon  him. 
But  while  not  immediately  pressing,  it  is  necessary  for  best  re- 
sults. Excepting  extraordinary  instances,  the  paper  with  the 
best  editorial  column  in  any  community  will  win. 

Moreover,  it  will  not  hurt  any  newspaper,  and  especially 
the  small  daily,  to  occasionally  “take  sides”  on  public  issues. 
The  editorial  of  the  small  daily,  more  than  that  of  the  large 
daily,  represents  an  individual,  and  no  one  objects  to  an  indi- 
vidual Speaking  his  opinions.  An  honest  purpose  and  a suffici- 
ent and  reliable  information  on  any  subject  of  general  interest  is 
the  only  justification  any  newspaper  needs,  and  is  sufficient  jus- 
tification for  taking  up  a public  issue. 

The  small  daily’s  editorials  do  not  possess  the  polish  of 
those  of  the  metropolitan  paper — and  they  are  not  expected  to; 
the  editorial  efforts  do  not  show  the  result  of  research  and  much 
study  on  the  subjects  discussed;  but  they  do  more — they  reflect 
the  opinion  of  an  individual,  the  opinion  of  a person  whom  the 
people  know,  to  whom  they  have  come  to  announce  a birth,  a 
marriage  or  a death,  to  insert  an  advertisement,  or  to  pay  a sub- 
scription. The  editorial  of  the  small  paper  has  the  personal 
touch  that  makes  it  vastly  more  effective  than  the  inanimate  dis- 
course of  the  big  sheet.  True,  its  effectiveness  is  limited  to  its 
limited  circulation,  but  it  is  very  real.  It  is  in  the  editorial  col- 
umn that  constructive  aggressiveness  in  the  newpaper  is  dis- 
played, and  that  is  the  characteristic  that  is  most  valuable  to 
the  paper  and  to  the  community. 

I believe  in  the  editorial  column  because  I believe  it  is  the 
life  of  legitimate  journalism;  because  it  is  the  most  satisfying 
part  of  the  newspaper  game  to  the  publishers;  because  it  lends 
caste  to  the  profession;  because,  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the 
foundation  on  which  the  newspaper  is  built;  and,  finally,  because 
it  constitutes  the  chief  selling  quality  of  the  commodity.  In 
brief,  the  editorials  do  most  toward  fixing  the  value  of  the  paper; 
a good  editorial  column  goes  a long  way  towards  making  the 
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small  daily  pay.  It  is  worth  while  and  should  by  all  means  be 
the  chief  concern  of  every  small  daily  publisher. 

The  local  daily  must  be  wide  awake.  It  must  be  alert  to 
local  and  county  news  and  should  handle  such  news  conspicu- 
ously and  in  detail.  Ordinarily,  one  of  the  greatest  troubles 
with  country  journalism  is  that  the  editors  fail  to  properly  value 
the  news  that  comes  to  their  hands.  Articles  are  sometimes 
carried  under  glaring  captions  and  out-of-town  date  lines  that 
are  no  more  important,  relatively,  in  the  cities  from  which  they 
came  than  a local  article,  buried  in  six-point  type,  is  to  the  com- 
munity served  by  the  local  paper.  The  small  daily  cannot  hope 
to  compete  with  the  larger  daily  in  general  telegraph  news,  but 
it  can  make  up  for  this  natural  deficiency  by  featuring  news  con- 
cerning its  own  locality — news  that  is  of  importance  to  the  lo- 
cality but  which  is  left  out  of  the  general  metropolitan  paper. 
The  social  and  personal  columns  are  vital,  and  rank  well  up 
with  the  editorial  column  in  point  of  value  to  the  small  daily. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  editorial  column  and 
the  local  news  make  up  the  main  selling  points  of  the  local  daily 
and  the  publisher  should  put  the  most  of  his  attention  to  the  end 
that  these  departments  are  not  neglected.  But  the  small  daily 
should  furnish  its  subscribers  with  the  gist  of  foreign  and  state 
news,  as  well.  Every  small  daily  should  give  the  community 
a chance  at  telegraph  news.  Of  course,  if  the  field  will  not 
justify  the  added  expense  of  telegraph  service,  it  should  not  be 
carried,  but  I am  convinced  there  are  many  fields  now  barely 
supporting  small  daily  papers  where  business  would  pick  up  if 
but  limited  telegraph  service  were  used.  But  few  improvements 
at  the  time  they  are  made,  but  most  of  them  are  indispensable 
after  their  advantages  are  realized.  The  matter  of  telegraph 
service  requires  no  increased  investment,  and  may  be  discontin- 
ued at  any  time  it  has  not  shown  itself  to  be  a paying  proposi- 
tion. It  is  certainly  worth  trying  by  every  publisher. 

To  my  mind,  the  editorial  department,  rather  than  the  busi- 
ness department,  is  the  dividend  paying  part  of  the  business. 
The  editorial  end  creates  and  directs  the  manufacture  of  the 
commodity  that  the  business  department  sells.  No  salesman 
can  continue  in  the  same  field  successfully  unless  he  has  some- 
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thing  of  value  to  offer  And  what  is  true  in  general  is  intensi- 
fied in  the  case  of  small  dailies;  for  usually  in  the  latter  case, 
the  small  daily  has  one  and  the  same  man  for  both  editor  and 
business  manager,  and  he  must  excel  in  one  or  the  other.  While 
qualifications  for  both  positions  must  be  had  in  some  degree,  he 
must  primarily  be  an  editor  before  he  can  hope  to  profitably 
utilize  his  business  ability. 

Matters  of  circulation  and  advertising,  of  course,  are  es- 
sential to  the  prosperity  of  the  small  paper,  but  fundamentally, 
they  are  secondary.  The  small  daily  that  keeps  things  hum- 
ming around  the  old  town;  that  has  something  of  real  interest 
on  every  page  in  every  issue;  that  makes  the  community  in 
which  it  is  published  feel  and  know  that  it  is  making  a genuine 
effort  to  put  out  a real  newspaper,  need  not  worry  about  reve- 
nue. The  revenue  will  come  if  it  is  there,  and  all  the  business 
figuring  in  vogue  could  not  bring  it  in  a surer  way,  a more  sub- 
stantial way  or  a more  satisfying  way. 

The  main  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  SERVICE;  the  very  best 
mechanical  conveniences  that  can  be  afforded;  the  best  of  news 
service  available  and  the  best  of  editorial  effort.  Twentieth 
Century  service  by  small  dailies  will  bring  with  it  Twentieth 
Century  dividends. 


JUST  A FEW  WORDS- ABOUT  PEOPLE 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Livingston,  Russellville 

When  the  president  of  the  Arkansas  Press  Association  re- 
quested me  to  say  or  read  something,  and  assigned  me  “Just  a 
few  words,”  being  a woman,  it  struck  me  as  being  just  a trifle 
significant;  however,  I am  sure  there  is  nothing  personal  in  it. 

If  I have  a hobby  or  an  interest  in  any  one  line  more  than 
all  else,  it  is  people — humans,  just  plain  folks,  and  some  that 
are  not  so  plain;  all  are  interesting,  and  each  has  his  aims,  his 
joys  and  his  cares.  I believe  it  is  Emerson  who  said: 

“Presume  not  the  works  of  God  to  scan, 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.” 
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And  a most  interesting  study  it  is,  too.  Watch  the  crowds  along 
a busy  street;  be  still  and  let  the  world  go  by;  note  the  different 
types  of  humanity,  each  intent  upon  his  own  designs;  it  is  then 
that  men’s  faces  are  best  read — when  unconscious  of  scrutiny. 
Greed  or  benevolence,  vice  or  virtue,  love  or  hate,  happiness  or 
sorrow,  all  leave  their  mark  upon  the  human  countenance,  and 
tell  a ready  story  to  the  character  reader.  The  editor  or  news- 
paper writer  begins  at  once  to  develop  news  instinct;  the  fiction 
writer  plot  instinct;  to  do  this  he  must  first  learn  human  sym- 
pathy; he  must  study  people,  their  emotions — life  in  general, 
and  their  interpretation  of  it.  And  what  wondrous  stories  un- 
fold at  a touch  of  sympathy  and  understanding.  After  all,  life 
is  a game  of  hearts;  most  of  the  trouble  of  this  world  could  be 
averted  if  we  but  understood  the  motives  of  men’s  hearts.  The 
present  great  war  is  the  result  of  the  suspicion  and  lack  of  faith 
among  monarchs;  each  feared  and  mistrusted  the  secret  motive 
of  the  other’s  heart. 

Most  of  the  great  labor  troubles  of  the  industrial  world 
would  be  averted  if  both  employer  and  employee  were  but  more 
frank  as  to  their  business  policies,  and  established  a better  un- 
derstanding. The  great  Colorado  strike,  with  its  horrible 
slaughter,  brings  a shudder  to  us  when  it  is  recalled.  Some 
time  after,  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  visited  the  mines,  put 
on  overalls,  went  down  into  the  mines  and  rubbed  elbows  with 
his  employes;  he  visited  their  homes,  and  told  them  of  his 
father,  his  character,  his  real  personality;  and  they  welcomed 
him  and  called  him  friend;  they  realized  that  the  multi-million- 
aire is  human,  just  as  they,  and  if  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  made 
his  visit  sooner,  the  bloody  history  of  that  strike  would  never 
have  been  written.  There  are  few  hearts  in  the  world  that  will 
not  respond  to  personal  touch  or  kindness. 

A prominent  American  writer  says  he  gets  material  for  his 
stories  by  studying  not  the  men  who  are  successful,  but  the 
men  who  fail  in  life;  and  the  reason  why  they  fail;  he  travels 
the  world  over  and  finds  his  failures  everywhere,  and  learns 
their  stories  of  blasted  hope,  blighted  ambition,  unrequited  love 
or  whatever  the  cause  might  be,  and  though  the  failure  comes 
from  the  highest  rank  of  the  civilized  world,  or  whether  he  is  a 
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scantily  clad  South  Sea  Islander,  the  grandson  of  ahead  hunter, 
they  are  alike  interesting  to  the  author,  for  each  represents  some 
phase  of  life. 

The  newspaper  man’s  field  is  boundless;  but  if  we  study 
the  people  around  us,  there  are  many  interesting  types  in  our 
towns;  perhaps  some  deserving  talented  boy,  struggling  against 
the  odds  of  poverty  who  would  be  encouraged  or  benefitted  by  a 
little  write-up  of  his  achievements,  or  capabilities.  Put  more 
heart  interest  into  your  news  items;  it  makes  good  reading  and 
keeps  human  sympathy  alive.  Not  long  ago  there  came  to  my 
notice  a news  item  telling  of  a little  cripple  girl,  who,  while 
paralyzed  in  limb,  almost  helpless  in  body,  had  learned  to  hold 
a pen  in  her  little  mouth  and  draw  pictures — good  pictures  at 
that.  It  was  merely  a little  news  item,  but  someone  read  be- 
tween the  lines  the  story  of  a long  life  of  helplessness — saw  the 
picture  of  a tiny  girl  in  a wheel  chair  patiently  drawing  pictures 
to  while  away  the  hours,  the  days,  the  years  of  an  awful,  blank, 
hopeless  life;  and  someone  started  a fund  to  see  if  something 
could  not  be  done  for  the  little  cripple;  specialists  gave  encour- 
agement, and  now  the  little  girl  has  gone  from  her  home  of 
poverty  to  The  Home  of  St.  Giles  the  cripple,  in  New  York, 
where  the  best  medical  attention  the  country  affords  will  be  giv- 
en her  in  an  effort  to  effect  a cure. 

Another  news  item  which  gripped  me  forcibly  was  one  from 
New  York  telling  of  an  artist  who  has  just  been  released  from 
an  insane  asylum  where  he  has  been  for  seventeen  years;  he  en- 
tered, a penniless,  unknown  man,  who  had  been  forced  to  sell 
his  pictures  for  a mere  pittance  to  obtain  food  for  his  little  fami- 
ly; but  the  strain  had  been  too  great  and  health  and  reason  fail- 
ed; now  he  is  himself  again,  and  went  forth  from  the  asylum  to 
an  art  gallery  to  see  one  of  his  pictures  exhibited  to  an  admir- 
ing throng;  to  find  himself  famous,  the  honored  member  of 
prominent  art  societies;  more  pitiful  than  all,  he  greeted  for  the 
first  time  his  seventeen  year  old  son,  born  upon  the  night  the 
father  was  taken  to  a madman’s  cell.  Interest  in  the  artist  has 
been  aroused,  and  his  artist  friends,  true  through  all  the  years, 
have  started  a fund  to  provide  a home  where  the  artist  may  live 
his  declining  years,  in  peace,  devoting  them  to  his  loved  art. 
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This  is  not  merely  a news  item;  it  is  the  tragedy  of  a soul  — the 
wreck  of  a home,  the  years  of  childhood  spent  under  a shadow; 
and  I would  that  I had  the  power  of  the  novelist  to  picture  the 
long  years  of  struggle  of  that  wife  to  keep  the  little  family  from 
starving — hoping  against  hope;  picture  the  recognition  of  the 
artist’s  genius,  which  came  too  late  for  him  to  realize  success; 
I would  paint  for  you  the  ravings  of  a madman,  moaning  for  his 
beloved  pictures,  thrown  to  the  dogs  for  a crust  of  bread,  and 
then  there  would  come  the  happy  ending;  reason,  family,  friends, 
and  fame,  and  I’d  call  my  story,  “The  Man  Who  Came  Back.” 

Life  all  around  us  is  full  of  tragedy,  romance  and  comedy, 
when  we  but  learn  to  see  it.  Not  long  ago  I read  the  experi- 
ence of  a hack  writer  who  did  newspaper  and  magazine  work; 
he  lived  near  a large  co-ed  college,  but  had  never  thought  of 
writing  it  up  until  one  of  the  large  magazines  sent  a representa- 
tive across  the  continent  to  study  conditions  at  the  college,  for 
an  article  for  the  magazine;  visions  of  the  check  he  missed,  gave 
the  hack  writer  food  for  some  very  sober  reflection  on  how  to 
find  material. 

Finley  Peter  Dunne  studied  an  intersting  old  Irishman,  his 
dialect  and  his  witticisms,  wove  them  into  character  sketches, 
and  made  a very  neat  fortune  off  of  Mr.  Dooley. 

Read  Jack  London’s  recent  stories  and  see  how  closely  he 
has  studied  California  life,  where  he  lives;  Laura  Spencer  Porter 
writes  of  little  everyday  occurences  in  the  home;  Margaret  De- 
land, of  her  own  New  England  folks;  some  of  us  might  find  just 
as  interesting  characters  as  they,  if  we  but  took  the  time  to  look 
for  them;  most  every  town  has  a Booth  Tarkington  Penrod,  but 
who  thinks  to  write  him  up?  He  is  merely  “that  Jones  boy” 
to  us. 

But  we  are  learning  that  the  ingenuous  mischief  and  indom- 
itable energy  of  that  Jones  boy  are  but  the  workings  of  an  inner 
dynamic  force  and  power  that  will  make  things  happen  in  the 
years  to  come,  if  but  rightly  guided  and  directed.  Take  an  in- 
terest in  him  and  his  Scout  hikes.  Another  news  item  which 
caught  my  attention  was  a recent  account  of  two  Russian  Jews, 
who  came  to  San  Francisco,  asking  admittance  to  America,  the 
haven  of  the  oppressed.  They  were  brothers,  the  younger,  a 
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mere  stripling,  the  older  one,  blind.  The  customs  official  put 
the  usual  question  — had  they  money?  No.  Friends?  None. 
They  were  likely  to  become  public  charges,  and  on  that  ground 
was  refused  admittance.  Hopeless,  they  groped  their  way  back 
into  a room  to  await  the  day  when  they  should  go  back  to  Rus- 
sia, the  younger  to  the  trenches.  It  was  but  another  chapter  in 
the  history  of  a cultured  race,  homeless,  persecuted,  misunder- 
stood. Presently  there  floated  out  through  the  window  the 
strains  of  a violin.  Into  its  quivering  tones  there  went  the 
heartache  of  one  who  had  sacrificed  all  for  the  sake  of  another  — 
but  in  vain.  In  it  was  the  agonized,  unuttered  cry  of  dispair; 
there  was  nothing  left  now  but  cruelty,  the  trenches — and  death. 
The  Commissioner  of  Immigration  was  struck  by  the  sound,  as 
he  listened  to  the  strains  of  Tschaikowsky’s  matchless  serenade, 
and  he  recognized  the  touch  of  an  artist.  He  ordered  the  blind 
Russian  and  his  violin  brought  before  him,  and  asked  for  the 
serenade  again.  Once  more  the  Jew  poured  out  his  soul  in 
melody.  The  commissioner  had  the  board  to  convene  and  re- 
consider the  case.  Then  the  immigrant  showed  a paper;  in  Rus- 
sia the  Czar’s  word  was  law;  in  America,  there  is  no  czar — still 
they  might  look  at  his  paper.  They  looked,  and  saw  that  the 
friendless  immigrant  was  a graduate  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  Petrograd,  and  that  the  paper  was  a 
special  decree  signed  by  the  imperial  seal  of  no  less  personage 
than  Nicholas,  Czar  of  all  the  Russias.  They  learned  that  the 
blind  musician  had  sacrificed  fame  and  fortune  to  save  the  little 
brother  from  death  in  the  trenches.  The  aliens  were  granted 
admittance;  the  brother  was  safe  and  they  went  forth,  free,  for 
the  first  time  in  life  to  enjoy  the  right  of  every  human  being — 
to  live  his  own  life  and  to  win  his  daily  bread  in  his  own  way. 
And  methinks  that  before  they  went,  the  sensitive  fingers  of  the 
sightless  violinist  must  have  passed  lightly  over  the  features  of 
The  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  and  must  have  murmured  in 
his  native  tongue,  “May  the  blessings  of  the  God  of  Abraham, 
of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob  rest  upon  thee  and  thine  forevermore.” 

It  was  only  a news  item,  crowded  into  less  than  a fourth  of 
a column.  Friends,  is  it  any  wonder  that  so  many  reporters 
and  journalists  have  left  the  newspaper  for  the  field  of  magazine 
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writing?  Do  you  blame  the  reporter  for  wanting  room  wherein 
he  may  write  life,  life  as  he  learns  to  see  it,  teeming  with  its 
tragedies,  joys  and  sorrows,  without  being  told  to  “Boil  it  down 
and  we  may  be  able  to  get  it  in.”  And  he  boils  it  down  in  or- 
der that  Mrs.  Jones- Martin’s  bridge  luncheon  may  have  a col- 
umn, or  that  there  may  be  a re-hash  of  the  former  day’s  news 
that  the  Germans  have  again  failed  on  Dead  Man’s  Hill  Or, 
if  he  is  on  a country  newspaper  he  crowds  it  that  the  world  may 
know  that  “Grandma  Smith  is  on  the  puny  list;”  or  “The  Ev- 
erton  boys  spent  Sunday  across  the  creek;”  or,  more  often, 
“Bill  Jenkins  and  wife  are  rejoicing  over  the  arrival  of  a fine 
boy  at  their  house;  mother  and  babe  are  doing  well,  but  Bill  has 
not  recovered  yet.” 

There  will  continue  to  be  bridge-luncheons,  and  there  will 
be  war  perhaps,  as  long  as  the  world  stands;  and  grandmas  will 
be  puny,  the  boys  will  go  across  the  creek,  and  despite  the 
warning  howls  of  T.  R.  and  a few  others,  the  stork  still  seems 
to  be  a popular  bird.  In  the  meantime  the  world  needs  more 
sympathy,  more  Big  Brothers,  more  Good  Fellows  and  more  ef- 
fort to  bring  into  reality  the  vision  of  the  plowman  Burns,  when 
he  said: 

“For  a’  that,  and  a’  that, 

It’s  coming  yet,  for  a’  that, 

When  man  to  man,  the  warld  o’er, 

Shall  brithers  be,  for  a’  that.” 


OBSERVATIONS  OF  LOUISIANA  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

C.  A.  Berry,  Huttig  News 

I was  greatly  disappointed  that  all  the  messengers  appoint- 
ed by  this  association  to  attend  the  thirty-sixth  annual  session 
of  the  Louisiana  Press  Association  at  Monroe,  June  8,  9 and  10 
of  last  year,  were  unable  to  attend  as  the  sessions  were  extreme- 
ly interesting  and  instructive. 

Your  representative  was  shown  every  courtesy  possible  and 
made  to  feel  that  he  was  one  of  them,  and  that  they  appreciated 
the  friendly  spirit  manifested  in  sending  me  there. 
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The  Louisiana  Association  was  pledged  to  meet  this  year 
with  the  State  University  and  School  of  Journalism  at  Baton 
Rouge,  but  assured  me  that  an  effort  would  be  made  this  year 
to  meet  at  Shreveport  in  1917  so  they  could  come  to  Texar- 
kana in  a body  for  at  least  one  day’s  session  in  case  a tri-state 
meeting  could  be  arranged. 

Their  association  is  composed  of  a number  of  live  wires,  but 
like  ours  does  not  include  the  proper  per  cent  of  the  publishers 
of  the  state  that  these  organizations  should  have  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  formed  to  the  fullest  extent. 
There  is  so  much  to  be  accomplished  through  organization  that 
I wonder  why  so  many  publishers  remain  out  of  the  various  state 
press  associations  and  more  do  not  belong  to  the  National  or- 
ganization. 

The  exchange  of  ideas  between  the  state  associations  is  a 
good  one  and  I trust  that  the  Louisiana  brethren  have  represent- 
atives at  this  meeting  and  that  they  will  enjoy  our  proceedings 
as  much  as  I did  theirs.  I also  hope  that  a joint  meeting  will 
be  arranged  for  next  year  between  the  Louisiana,  Texas  and 
Arkansas  associations,  feeling  that  it  will  be  sure  to  prove  profit- 
able to  all  who  atttend. 

The  address  of  President  W.  E.  Krebs  of  the  Lake  Charles 
American- Press  was  an  able  one  and  showed  that  the  press  of 
our  neighboring  state  is  also  deluged  with  demands  for  free  space 
for  every  conceivable  fund  and  propaganda  and  they  give  their 
space  willingly  the  same  as  our  members  to  worthy  enterprises 
but  the  lines  should  be  more  closely  drawn.  To  use  his  words 
in  referring  to  the  matter,  he  said  the  committees  or  promoter 
generally  got  the  Red  Cross  and  the  newspapers  the  double 
cross.  Another  paper  along  this  line  by  J.  M.  Scanland,  of  the 
Vermillion  News,  entitled  “Publicity  Grafters”  dealt  with  these 
leaches  without  gloves.  A man  has  no  more  right  to  ask  a 
newspaper  publisher  to  give  him  advertising  free  of  charge  than 
he  has  to  ask  his  grocer  for  a lot  of  canned  goods  and  sugar  free 
because  he  trades  with  him.  Advertising  space  is  the  commodity 
that  the  publisher  has  to  sell  to  make  his  living  and  he  cannot 
give  free  space  in  connection  with  other  advertising  any  more 
than  the  grocer  can  give  sugar  with  an  ordinary  bill  of  other 
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goods.  Until  we  publishers  adopt  a strict  business  standard 
along  this  line  we  will  be  imposed  upon  and  suffer  more  or  less 
on  account  of  those  who  continue  the  practice. 

Among  the  excellent  papers  read  at  the  Louisiana  meeting 
was  one  on  “What  Publicity  Has  Accomplished  for  a Louisiana 
Community”  by  George  B.  Campbell,  of  Amite  City,  and  one 
entitled  “From  a Woman’s  Viewpoint”  by  Mrs.  J.  Vol  Brock, 
of  Franklinton,  in  which  she  offered  many  valuable  suggestions 
explaining  how  she  conducted  her  paper  and  procured  the  nec- 
essary news  items  to  make  it  one  of  the  best  weeklies  in  the 
state.  Mrs.  Vol  Brock  believes  in  giving  the  happenings  in  the 
homes  of  the  humblest  of  the  citizenship  of  her  county  the  same 
prominence  as  those  pertaining  to  the  more  fortunate  of  the 
community;  looking  at  it  from  a mother’s  viewpoint  she  thinks 
that  the  one  appreciates  and  loves  her  family  as  much  as  the 
other  and  likes  to  see  their  names  in  print  as  just  well,  while 
both  contribute  to  the  financial  success  of  the  paper. 

M.  L.  Alexander,  president  of  the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion of  Louisiana,  entertained  the  association  one  evening  with  a 
most  interesting  and  instructive  address  on  the  “Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  State”  illustrated  by  beautiful  views  of  the  state’s 
bird  and  wild  life  taken  in  their  natural  environments. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Edwards  of  Abbeville  read  a paper  on  “Foreign 
Advertising”  in  which  he  appealed  to  the  members  to  always 
investigate  the  agency  offering  the  business  before  signing  the 
contract  as  in  this  way  only  can  the  fake  advertising  agency  be 
put  out  of  business.  I don’t  know  how  they  came  out  but  I believe 
I saved  myself  the  expense  of  setting  a half  page  advertisement 
and  running  same  two  issues  by  writing  one  of  our  members  lo 
cated  in  the  town  offering  the  business  just  recently. 

Dr.  Hugh  Mercer  Blain  of  the  Louisiana  State  University’s 
School  of  Journalism  had  an  interesting  paper  on  “What  Schools 
of  Journalism  Can  Do  for  Country  Editors”  showing  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  in  the  school  by  the  editor  whom  he  refers  to 
as  “an  important  man  in  his  community”  and  one  who  can  ac- 
complish more  good  than  ever  after  preparing  himself  properly. 
Of  24,000  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  17,000  are  country 
papers  and  reach  districts  where  the  city  papers  make  little  in- 
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road.  These  all  have  a prominent  part  in  the  general  uplift  of 
the  community  and  the  better  qualified  the  editor  the  more  good 
he  accomplishes.  Instruction  of  this  character  is  now  given  in 
fifty  higher  institutions  and  in  the  high  schools  of  several  states 
and  over  2,000  students  are  now  taking  courses  in  journalism. 

The  Louisiana  Association  does  one  thing  that  I think 
would  be  a good  idea  for  this  association  to  adopt.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  association  refuse  to  accept  advertisements  for  any 
medicines  that  are  declared  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  be 
fakes  or  worthless  nostrums,  and  Dr.  Oscar  Dowling,  president 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  read  a very  interesting  paper  in 
this  connection  showing  the  harm  done  by  these  medicines  and 
the  good  the  newspaper  people  were  accomplishing  in  refusing 
to  advertise  them. 


RAISING  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

John  B.  Gairing,  editor  Publishers’  Auxiliary,  Chicago 


No  doubt  every  publisher,  including  those  in  this  audience, 
today  getting  $1.00  a year  for  his  newspaper,  has  more  than 
once  pondered  over  the  question  whether  he  could  successfully 
increase  his  rate  to  $1.50.  By  “successfully”  I mean  increase 
the  gross  revenue  from  subscriptions  without  materially  reduc- 
ing the  circulation. 

After  a long  and  careful  study  of  the  proposition  from  every 
angle,  noting  the  results  where  the  increase  has  been  made,  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  but  one  factor  worthy  of  con- 
sideration that  enters  into  the  question.  That  is  the  moral 
courage  of  the  publisher  himself  to  make  the  raise  and  then 
stand  firmly  by  the  decision.  Any  argument  as  to  the  possible 
effect  of  the  increase  on  his  circulation;  the  views  of  advertisers; 
the  price  asked  by  the  competitors,  is  futile  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  of  publishers  who  have  made  the  move. 

There  was  a time  when  $1.00  a year  was  considered  a fair 
rate  for  a weekly  newspaper.  There  was  also  a time  when  8 
cents  was  considered  a good  price  for  cotton;  when  corn  could 
be  purchased  for  35  cents  per  bushel;  when  the  cost  of  living 
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was  considerably  less  than  it  is  today,  and  the  prices  of  labor, 
paper,  presses  and  practically  everything  that  enters  into  the 
making  of  a newspaper  was  far  below  that  of  the  present.  To- 
day $1.00  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  cost  of  production. 

If  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  the  newspaper  publish- 
er is  entitled  to  a fair  remuneration  for  his  toil,  and  should  not 
be  required  to  sit  at  his  desk  or  stand  at  the  case  far  into  the 
night,  when  others  are  seeking  rest  or  recreation,  in  order  to 
eke  out  an  existence. 

As  editor  of  the  Publishe’s  Auxiliary  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege during  the  last  few  years  to  note  the  experience  of  publish- 
ers who  have  increased  their  subscription  rates.  A desire  for 
more  profits  was  not  the  cause  that  prompted  the  move  of  many 
of  them,  for  their  decisions  were  not  arrived  at  until  they  were 
confronted  by  the  fact  that  unless  some  new  source  of  income 
could  be  found,  their  papers  were  soon  to  be  interred  in  the 
“newspaper  graveyard.” 

The  desire  for  a greater  income  so  that  a better  paper  might 
be  produced  was  not  the  cause  of  the  increase  with  many,  and 
the  change  was  made  only  when  they  realized  that  every  issue 
wiped  out  profits  made  through  job  work  and  other  branches  of 
the  business. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  cases  that  have  come  to  my  notice  where 
publishers  have  increased  their  rates,  in  practically  none  of  them 
has  the  move  been  regretted,  nor  have  the  publishers  reported 
any  appreciable  loss  in  circulation. 

Where  the  suggestion  was  made  that  subscribers  might  pay 
for  a year  or  so  in  advance  before  the  time  the  raise  went  into 
effect,  a number  reported  an  agreeably  large  collection  on  old 
accounts  as  well  as  advance  subscriptions. 

In  a few  cases  a slight  loss  in  circulation  was  reported,  but 
as  soon  as  it  was  realized  that  the  publisher  was  in  earnest  in 
his  determination,  most  of  those  who  had  objected  came  in  with 
their  $1.50. 

Let  me  quote  a letter  from  a Tennessee  publisher  which  was 
printed  in  the  Auxiliary  not  so  long  ago.  Probably  some  of 
you  need  it.  This  publisher  declared  that  he  raised  his  rate 
from  $1.00  to  $1.50  a year  only  when  he  was  “compelled  either 
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to  sell  the  paper  or  let  it  wiggle  along,  taking  money  out  of  his 
job  printing  to  make  up  the  deficits  in  the  receipts  from  the 
paper.  ’ ’ 

“When  I decided  to  increase  the  price  of  the  Journal  from 
$1.00  to  $1.50  a year,”  he  wrote,  ‘“I  had  two  competitors  in  my 
field.  I went  to  see  them  and  asked  them  to  increase  the  price 
of  their  papers  at  the  same  time  I increased  the  price  of  The 
Journal.  They  actually  laughed  at  me  and  said  it  could  not  be 
done,  and  that  if  I did  it  alone  it  would  be  practical  suicide.  I 
announced  on  the  first  day  of  December,  that  on  the  first  day  of 
January  the  price  of  the  Journal  would  be  increased  to  $1.50  per 
year,  and  that  all  who  desired  to  take  advantage  of  the  $1.00 
rate  must  come  in  before  January  1st  to  do.  A number  of  my 
subscribers  came  in  while  the  greater  portion  did  not.  When 
they  attempted  to  renew  they  offered  the  old  price  of  $1.00  which 
was  promptly  and  emphatically  rejected. 

“I  was  surprised  to  find  at  the  end  of  January  I had  lost 
but  twenty-one  subscribers,  and  the  majority  of  these  came  back 
before  the  Ides  of  March.  I did  all  in  my  power  to  create  a 
paper  worth  the  price  and  I was  successful  to  such  an  extent 
that  my  list  actually  increased. 

One  of  my  competitors  within  two  months  was  closed  out 
by  the  sheriff  and  the  other  ran  along  losing  money  for  two  or 
more  years,  when  the  owner  sold  the  plant,  good  will,  etc.,  for 
$2,500;  the  plant  alone  cost  him  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6,000. 
The  present  owner  of  that  paper  is  furnishing  his  patrons  with 
a good  paper,  well  worth  $1.50,  but  he  has  thus  far  failed  to 
increase  the  price  and  he  is  undoubtedly  losing  money  on  his 
paper. 

“One  year  ago  I adopted  the  cash  in  advance  plan  and  the 
system  of  cutting  off  subscriptions  at  period  of  expiration.  I 
lost  quite  a number  of  subscribers  on  account  of  this,  but  as  the 
subscribers  soon  see  that  it  is  the  best  proposition  for  the  sub- 
scriber they  have  gradually  come  back.  I have  no  dead  beats 
to  contend  with  and  I am  not  filling  news  space  with  importuni- 
ties to  delinquents  to  pay  up,  thus  insulting  those  who  have 
paid. 
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“Since  I have  adopted  the  $1.50  a year  proposition  I have 
been  enabled  to  keep  up  my  equipment  and  discount  my  bills, 
as  the  paper  dealers  and  supply  houses  with  whom  I dealt  will 
attest.  I own  an  automobile,  have  purchased  some  real  estate, 
have  a pay  roll  of  from  $75.00  to  $100.00  per  week,  which  is 
met  with  cash  every  Saturday  afternoon  (therefore  I have  a loy- 
al and  contented  force)  and  have  quite  a respectable  account  in 
the  bank 

“Prior  to  the  increase  in  price  I was  on  a continual  strain 
to  make  ends  meet.  I do  positively  know  that  my  business  is 
better,  and  since  I adopted  the  higher  rate  my  list  appeals 
stronger  to  the  advertiser,  because  it  is  composed  of  people  who 
pay  for  the  paper,  thereby  making  it  more  valuable  to  the  ad- 
vertiser. 

“I  certainly  think  that  every  publisher  of  a country  news- 
paper who  has  any  business  tact  and  ambition  will  feel  that  he 
should  have  the  increased  price  for  his  paper.  The  way  to  raise 
the  price  is  to  do  it,  stick  to  it,  and  give  the  subscriber  full 
value  for  his  money  by  furnishing  a newsy  and  well  printed 
paper.  If  he  does  not  do  this  he  cannot  succeed,  and  the  man 
who  continues  to  print  a poorly  printed,  inky,  messy  paper,  and 
who  does  not  give  the  news,  paying  attention  to  the  make-up  of 
paper  and  giving  the  advertisement  good  position  and  printing 
them  well,  has  no  reason  to  be  in  the  newspaper  business.  It 
would  be  far  better  for  him  to  hew  logs  or  hoe  corn.” 

Would  you  say  that  the  conditions  in  the  field  where  this 
publisher  operates  are  radically  different  from  those  in  your  own? 

Right  here  it  might  be  well  to  state  that  where  a subscrip- 
tion rate  increase  is  made,  it  should  be  done  without  fear  or 
favor.  Don’t  make  Jones  pay  $1.50  for  your  paper  while  Smith 
is  getting  it  for  $1.00.  Some  day  Smith  and  Jones  may  get  to- 
gether and  compare  notes,  and  the  faith  of  both  of  them  in  your 
honesty  and  integrity  will  be  seriously  impaired. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you  that  as  a newspaper  publisher 
you  have  but  two  sources  of  revenue— that  from  subscriptions 
and  that  from  advertising. 
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Unless  a fair  rate  is  received  for  the  former,  the  latter  is 
forced  to  bear  an  unjust  share  of  the  burden  of  publication. 

Aside  from  the  revenue  that  a higher  subscription  rate  will 
bring,  there  is  a prestige  to  the  paper  that  gets  $1.50  that  the 
cheaper  paper  does  not  have. 

Advertisers  realize  that  the  paper  securing  a higher  price  is 
more  valuable  as  an  advertising  medium  than  the  cheaper 
priced  paper,  because  it  naturally  has  a higher  class  of  readers, 
and  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  do  so  because  they 
want  the  paper  and  because  they  read  it. 

Gentlemen,  did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  just  what  the  dif- 
ference between  $1  and  $1.50  a year  means  to  the  subscriber? 
It  is  less  than  one  cent  a week,  or  one-sixth  of  a cent  a day, 
added  to  the  expense  account  of  the  family.  How  many  men 
do  you  know  in  your  community  who  figure  expense  accounts 
as  closely  as  that?  Please  think  over  that  proposition. 

From  the  advertising  angle  it  need  cause  a publisher  no 
worry  if  his  circulation  takes  a slight  drop  should  he  increase 
his  rate,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  man  who  refuses  to 
continue  taking  his  home  paper  because  it  means  an  additional 
outlay  of  50  cents  a year,  can  hardly  be  considered  a good  buyer. 

If  your  paper  is  selling  on  its  merits  for  $1.00  a year,  it  is 
selling  because  the  subscribers  want  to  read  it  and  not  because 
the  price  is  $1.00. 

There  is  one  more  angle  to  the  proposition  of  increasing 
the  subscription  rates,  to  which  I desire  to  call  your  attention. 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  that  800  papers  at  $1.50  a year 
will  bring  the  same  subscription  revenue  that  1,200  will  at  $1.00? 

I could  be  convinced  by  no  argument  that  the  publisher 
with  1,200  on  his  list  today  would  lose  one  third  by  going  to 
$1.50,  but  even  accepting  such  a drop  as  that  as  possible,  the 
income  from  subscriptions  would  be  the  same  while  the  expense 
for  paper,  press  work  and  labor  would  be  considerably  reduced. 
Therefore  the  net  profit  would  even  be  considerable  in  the  end. 

This  is  the  experience  of  Mr.  Devor,  publisher  of  the  Free 
Press,  Burlington,  Wis.,  after  a year’s  experience  in  raising  his 
subscription  rate  to  $1.50  a year: 
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"We  can  say  that  we  are  well  satisfied  with  results  and 
could  not  be  induced  to  return  to  the  old  price  again  under  any 
circumstances.  About  the  middle  of  October,  1914,  we  decided 
to  increase  our  subscription  on  January  1,  1915,  and  gave  notice 
to  that  effect  through  the  columns  of  the  paper.  As  a result  a 
large  number  paid  up  their  subscriptions  for  a year  in  advance 
at  the  old  rate  and  some  of  them  for  even  several  years.  A few 
stopped  their  papers  and  some  of  these  have  since  come  back 
and  subscribed  again.  Our  experience  is  that  it  is  an  impossi- 
bility to  produce  a good  country  paper  and  sell  it  for  $1.00  a 
year.  It  is  not  fair  to  your  patrons  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
on  your  paper  by  charging  them  high  prices  on  their  job  work. 
Raise  the  price  on  your  paper  and  also  get  a good  living  price 
for  your  ads  and  you  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  about  not 
getting  your  share  of  the  present  day  prosperity.” 

Here  are  a few  words  on  the  experience  of  I.  M.  Graham, 
publisher  of  the  Echo,  Ligonier,  Pa.:  “When  we  raised  our 
rate  to  $1.50  there  were  some  fears  entertained  that  the  result 
might  be  that  a number  of  our  subscribers  would  stop  taking 
the  paper  on  account  of  the  advance  in  price,  but  there  were 
not  over  ten  subscribers  who  quit  and  our  subscription  list  is  to- 
day larger  than  ever. 

“We  are  fully  convinced  that  the  people  who  want  a good 
weekly  newspaper  are  willing  to  pay  a fair  price  for  it  and  that 
they  do  not  consider  $1.50  too  much  considering  present  condi- 
tions. A $1.00  year  newspaper  is  a relic  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, existing  only  on  account  of  a number  of  timid  publishers 
who  fail  to  realize  that  their  patrons  are  willing  to  support  and 
uphold  them  in  any  effort  for  improvement  and  progress  and  to 
reward  them  fully  for  their  services.” 

Renewals  to  a number  of  200,  and  also  many  new  subscrip- 
tions, with  a loss  of  only  one  subscriber,  was  the  net  result  of  a 
raise  in  subscription  rate  of  the  Peabody,  Kans.,  Gazette- Herald 
after  ten  weeks  trial  at  the  $1.50  rate,  according  to  the  publish- 
er, Mr.  Oscar  F.  Stauffer.  Mr.  Stauffer  reports  that  the  one 
lone  man  who  refused  to  pay  the  $1.50  rate  for  the  Gazette- 
Herald  lives  in  Illinois.  He  owns  a farm  near  Peabody;  had 
never  lived  there;  nor  had  he  any  friends  or  relatives  there.  He 
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declared  the  only  person  he  knew  in  the  county  was  the  tenant 
on  his  farm  and  the  only  reason  he  took  the  paper  was  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  kind  of  weather  the  community  was  having. 

Mr.  Paul  E.  Denton,  editor  of  the  Record,  Chardon,  O., 
reports  that  he  expected  many  complaints  when  he  decided  early 
this  year  to  raise  his  subscription  to  $1.50  a year.  However, 
these  objections  failed  to  materialize.  He  found  that  scores  of 
his  readers  were  anxious  to  renew  their  subscriptions  before  the 
$1.50  rate  went  into  effect.  He  also  says  but  one  letter  not 
commendatory  to  the  plan  was  received.  Mr.  Denton  reports 
the  move  was  far  more  successful  than  he  had  ever  hoped  for. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Arkansas  Press  Association:  These  are 
but  a few  experiences  of  publishers  who  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  $1.50  a year  is  not  too  much  to  ask  for  a good 
newspaper.  I am  sure  the  publications  of  those  quoted  are  no 
better  than  many  that  can  be  found  in  your  state  for  which  $1.00 
is  being  asked. 

I take  it  for  granted  that  your  subscribers  are  now  taking 
your  paper  because  they  want  it.  They  are  taking  your  paper 
not  because  you  have  offered  them  a premium  of  some  kind  for 
an  inducement.  They  are  taking  your  paper  because  they  like 
its  style  and  features,  and  I venture  to  say  that  unless  that  is 
true  they  would  long  ago  have  cancelled  their  subscriptions  in 
favor  of  some  competing  publication,  and  furthermore  that  the 
big  majority  of  them  will  pay  you  $1.50  a year  to  continue  get- 
ting it.  Possibly  all  of  them  will  not  do  so  cheerfully,  but  you 
will  get  it.  I thank  you. 


CASH-IN-ADVANCE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

V.  W.  St.  John,  Mena  Star 

“Cash-in- Advance-Subscriptions”— the  only  hyphenated 
subject  in  the  two-day  program,  and  at  a time  when  hyphenates 
are  not  v,ery  popular,  either.  But,  popular  or  not,  it  is  a sub- 
ject that  gets  close  to  the  newspaper  fraternity — is  very  familiar 
to  all  of  us  in  theory,  but  not  in  practice. 

It  is  probable  that  every  real  newspaper  man,  or  woman,  in 
this  assembly  has  thought  as  much  about  “Cash- in -Advance- 
Subscriptions”  as  the  speaker.  It  is  such  an  alluring  subject 
for  thought — as  attractive  as  blooming  roses,  strawberries  and 
cream,  or  a roll  of  banknotes.  We  all  think  of  it,  sometimes 
dream  about  it,  but  few  really  touch  it.  Most  of  us  are  looking 
at  it  over  a barrier  of  fear,  reaching  for  but  not  attaining  it,  like 
hungry  horses  kept  from  a grassy  pasture  by  a barbed  wire 
fence.  We  fear  loss  of  subscriptions,  the  horses  the  barbs. 

I asked  about  this  matter  before  the  association  in  Little 
Rock  two  years  ago  and  only  one  man  confessed  that  he  had 
been  grazing  in  the  green  fields — was  getting  100  cents  on  the 
dollar  of  his  subscription  price  by  being  paid  in  advance.  Per- 
haps that  inquiry  on  my  part  was  responsible  for  the  action  of 
someone  in  “wishing”  this  subject  on  me — it  was  assumed  that 
I had  been  thinking  on  the  topic.  I had,  and  so  had  the  rest 
of  you. 

But  our  worthy  president,  in  notifying  me  of  the  assign- 
ment, was  thoughtful,  too.  He  placed  a saving  clause  in  the 
body  of  the  request — that  I should  occupy  only  some  15  or  20 
minutes.  That  saved  you,  but  it  saved  me  as  well — the  hu- 
miliation, perhaps,  of  trying  to  fill  in  time  in  telling  more  than 
I know  on  the  subject.  That’s  a confession  of  shortcomings,  of 
course,  an  entirely  unnecessary  precaution,  you  may  say,  when 
I have  finished. 

“Cash-in- Advance-Subscriptions.”  Yes,  an  attractive  pic- 
ture, a sweet  dream-vision  to  most  of  us.  But  it  so  happens 
that  The  Mena  Weekly  Star,  the  destinies  of  which  I am  humbly 
seeking  to  guide  in  right  channeis,  has  made  an  earnest  start  to 
turn  the  dream  into  reality — to  get  all  the  price  of  subscription 
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by  collecting  in  advance.  We  have  thought  of  it,  desired  it, 
planned  for  it  for  at  least  six  or  seven  years — have  promised 
ourselves  we  would  put  the  system  into  effect  at  the  end  of  the 
very  first  calendar  year  when  conditions  were  favorable.  We 
meant  business  conditions,  crop  conditions,  etc.,  in  the  territory 
where  The  Star  chiefly  circulates.  We  have  watched  and  hoped 
for  that  accepted  time,  the  psychological  moment,  each  season. 
Two  years  ago  we  were  all  ready  for  it — and  the  big  war  came 
and  cotton  sold  at  6 cents  or  less.  That  fall  hardly  anyone 
thought  of  paying  arrearages,  to  say  nothing  of  advance  sub- 
scriptions. 

Last  year  all  along  in  the  spring  and  summer  crops  seemed 
to  excel  themselves  in  Polk  county,  promising  bountiful  pros- 
perity—and  along  came  August,  usually  a droughty  month,  with 
a rainfall  of  18.81  inches,  14.61  inches  more  than  normal.  Our 
best  corn  lands  were  flooded.  In  our  mountain  country  the  to- 
tal loss  was  not  great,  but  those  who  suffered  felt  it  deeply;  we 
heard  much  of  it  and  were  scared  off  again. 

But  along  in  March  of  this  year,  without  a psychological 
moment,  without  even  a recognized  call  from  Opportunity,  we 
decided  to  make  a start  in  the  right  direction  — and  we  did.  It 
could  not  be  said  that  the  time  or  the  financial  conditions  were 
favorable.  In  fact  they  were  not.  But  a condition,  one  that  is 
still  growing,  did  exist,  and  that  was  the  increasing  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a newspaper. 

Because  our  local  conditions,  or  our  knowledge  of  them, 
have  told  us  it  was  not  best  to  do  so,  we  have  not  been  much 
impressed  with  the  increased  subscription  rate  idea,  sticking  to 
the  $1  per  year.  Had  we  been  in  a well  developed,  wealthy 
community,  we  should  have  increased  this  rate  long  ago.  But 
we  did  feel  that  our  paper  was  worth  the  100  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar asked  for  subscription,  and  that  we  ought  to  have  the  full 
amount.  Further,  we  figured  that  the  old  way  of  pay-when- 
you-can,  or  when-you-get-ready,  left  us  only  about  60  of  the 
100  cents  after  we  counted  interest,  cost  of  collection  and  losses 
from  those  who  come  from  some  cause  or  none  escaped  paying 
at  all. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  point  of  action. 
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We  do  not  assume  that  our  campaign  contains  any  brilliant 
ideas,  or  even  ideas  not  applied  before,  not  even  that  they  have 
been  particularly  successful,  but  if  any  good  is  to  come  from 
from  this  paper,  it  seems  it  must  result  from  the  outlining,  for 
your  consideration,  of  the  steps  we  have  taken,  together  as  such 
data  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  all  clear. 

As  a start  we  took  up  close  to  1,200  subscribers  outside  our 
county  we  decided  the  best  way  to  reach  delinquents  as  well  as 
those  we  did  not  intend  should  become  delinquent,  was  by  di- 
rect appeal.  We  outlined  three  form  letters  of  which  we  will 
speak  in  turn. 

The  first  was  rather  lengthy.  It  very  briefly  reviewed 
points  indicating  the  value  and  purpose  of  the  paper,  and  then 
took  up  directly  an  argument  in  behalf  of  our  proposed  cash- in  - 
advance  plan,  in  the  following  words: 

‘The  Star’s  subscription  list,  and  this  applies  to  lists  of 
most  papers  working  on  the  credit  plan,  may  be  divided  into 
four  classes,  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Those  who  from  preference  always  pay  in  advance. 

Class  B.  Those  who  from  custom  pay  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
This  class  tend  to  create 

Class  C.  Those  who  purposely  or  otherwise  allow  their  sub- 
scription to  remain  unpaid  from  one  to  several  years. 
In  the  end  most  of  these  pay,  while  others  inevitably 
drop  into 

Class  D.  Those  who  for  various  reasons  do  not  pay  their  sub- 
scriptions for  several  years  and  when  earnestly  re- 
quested to  liquidate  their  accounts,  decide  that  they 
'don’t  care  for  the  darned  old  paper  anyway,”  and 
will  pay  when  they  get  ready. 

With  the  above  foundation,  we  announced  the  necessity  of 
eliminating  the  unsatisfactory  condition,  treated  on  the  increas- 
ing costs  of  newspaper  production  and  then  submitted  three  al- 
ternatives: 

First:  Increase  the  subscription  price. 

Second:  Reduce  the  cost  by  cheapening  the  quality,  or 
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Third:  Receive  all  the  present  price  by  collecting  the 
subscription  in  advance. 

The  first  would  cost  the  reader  more. 

The  second  would  give  a less  valuable  paper,  and  lose 
to  Polk  county  and  The  Star  the  prestige  it  had  taken 
years  to  gain. 

The  third  will  not  cost  the  reader  one  cent  more  than 
it  had  been  costing,  will  put  every  subscriber  on  ex- 
actly the  same  basis,  and  eliminate  the  expense  of 
collecting,  as  well  as  the  losses  that  always  accrue 
under  the  credit  plan. 

We  then  announced  the  adoption  of  the  third  plan,  set  the 
date  for  putting  it  into  effect,  enclosing  with  each  letter  a state- 
ment of  the  individual  account,  with  an  addressed  envelope  for 
reply. 

Responses  came  in  rapidly,  the  best  six  days  being  exactly 
126  payments.  Some  assured  us  of  their  approval,  and  said 
they  would  be  in  before  the  time  set  had  arrived  and  some  told 
us  that  they  practiced  paying  when  the  year  was  up  and  if  we 
were  not  satisfied  we  could  stop  the  paper.  There  were  not 
many  of  these  last,  however,  and  if  there  seemed  reason  to  hope 
for  success,  we  wrote  them  individual  replies.  The  most  an- 
noying thing  was  the  return,  after  a few  days,  of  quite  a num- 
ber of  letters  bearing  the  stamps  of  the  postmasters  saying  that 
they  could  not  be  delivered.  But  in  no  case  were  we  able  to 
find  how  the  papers  had  been  delivered,  or  disposed  of  for  weeks 
or  months,  when  a letter  could  not  reach  the  addressee. 

The  letter  of  which  we  have  spoken  was  submitted  to  the 
Western  Newspaper  Union  and  to  the  American  Press  Associa- 
tion for  criticism,  and  we  received  courteous,  helpful  and  en- 
couraging answers  from  both,  and  one  sentence  from  the  latter 
sticks  in  our  memory — ‘There  is  no  reason  why  Class  C or 
Class  D should  exist.  ’ ’ We  confess  that  the  point  is  well  taken. 
There  is  no  reason — except  that  gambler’s  spirit  of  sending  a 
second  dollar  after  a first  that  seems  to  be  gone,  and  a third 
after  the  first  two.  Most  of  you  know  how,  and  when,  it  is 
done. 


After  three  weeks  we  sent  out  a second  letter,  this  time  un- 
der one-cent  postage,  suggesting  that  perhaps  our  first  letter 
had  been  overlooked  or  mislaid,  and  suggesting  that  it  be  look- 
ed up,  and  if  anything  was  not  made  clear,  a letter  would  give 
us  a chance  to  straighten  it  out.  This  time  we  addressed  the 
envelopes  by  using  the  mailing  list  itself,  the  dates  of  expira- 
tion appearing  therefor,  opposite  each  name  as  printed  on  the 
envelopes. 

These  letters  helped  a little,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  fully 
justified  themselves. 

A third  letter  was  prepared  and  mailed  about  a week  before 
the  date  set  for  stopping  the  delinquents.  This  called  attention 
to  the  other  two,  to  the  purpose  of  all,  and  the  date  for  stopping 
papers  where  payments  were  not  made  in  advance.  We  then 
suggested  that  at  this  time  of  year  money  was  sometimes  very 
hard  to  obtain,  and  the  paper  would  be  continued  a reasonable 
time  if  the  subscriber  would  fill  out  an  attached  request,  which 
read  as  follows: 

TO  THE  STAR  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Mkna,  Ark. 

Gentlemen:  — I desire  that  you  continue  The  Star  to 

my  address,  and  will  pay  the  amount  due,  $ 

on  or  before 1916. 

Signature 

The  amounts  due  in  each  case,  including  the  advance  sub- 
scription, were  filled  in,  and  these  of  necessity  were  mailed  first 
class. 

The  responses  came  in  quite  freely,  together  with  some 
cash  payments.  As  they  were  coming  nicely  and  the  time  was 
short,  we  decided  to  send  out  the  full  list  one  more  week,  but 
in  every  paper  still  delinquent  inclosed  a “Phnal  Notice”  print- 
ed in  such  a manner  that  it  could  not  well  be  overlooked. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  following  week  we  took  off  exactly 
420  names,  about  one-third  of  this  outside  list  at  the  beginning 
of  the  effort.  Since  that  time,  or  in  the  succeeding  two  weeks, 
about  thirty-five  of  the  420  have  come  back,  and  scattering  ones 
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continue  to  come  in.  In  some  cases  we  intend  to  start  proceed- 
ings of  some  sort  to  collect  amounts  due. 

In  this  connection  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  this  outside 
county  list  had  been  neglected,  allowed  to  run  wild,  as  it  were, 
for  a year  or  more,  while  our  local  or  county  list  has,  by  person- 
al collection  efforts,  been  kept  in  good  shape,  very  few  being 
more  than  one  year  in  arrears,  and  a large  part  paid  in  advance. 
This  last  list  we  propose  to  clean  up  in  the  same  general  man- 
ner during  the  last  three  months  of  this  year.  We  have  defi- 
nitely decided  that  we  prefer  a 2,000  paid-in-advance  circulation 
to  3,000  in  the  old  way,  although  we  have  little  fear  that  the 
cut  will  be  so  deep. 

As  a means  to  simplifying  the  work  of  notifying  approach- 
ing delinquents  we  have  brought  our  expiration  dates  to  the 
first  day  of  each  calendar  month.  Thus  we  have  12  periods  of 
each  year  in  which  to  go  over  our  list  and  send  out  notices  of 
approaching  delinquency,  twelve  periods  on  which  those  who 
do  not  respond  will  be  dropped.  We  have  long  since  abolished 
the  cumbersome  subscription  book,  carrying  our  list  on  a card 
system.  But  more  recently  have  improved  our  card  system,  so 
that  when  we  desire  to  send  out  notices,  as  we  will  do  between 
the  10th  and  the  15th  of  each  month,  the  detail  labor  will  be  of 
small  moment,  and  can  be  done  by  a reasonably  careful  and  in- 
telligent clerk. 

As  before  stated  we  have  twelve  expiration  dates.  Each  of 
these  dates  is  represented  by  cards  with  tabs  so  placed  as  to  rep- 
resent each  month,  and  these  numbered  as  they  progress  from 
left  to  right,  1 to  12.  They  are  kept  in  convenient  filing  draw- 
ers which  fit  a cabinet.  When  on  May  10,  say,  we  desire  to 
notify  June  1 expirations,  the  clerk  takes  the  drawer  and  goes 
down  a straight  line  of  tabs  each  of  which  is  indicated  further 
by  a 6.  In  the  meantime  we  have  prepared  a letter,  typewriter 
style,  in  which  the  attention  of  the  recipient  is  called  to  the  ex- 
piration date  on  his  paper,  this  date,  June  1,  1916,  being  print- 
ed in  the  form  letter.  This  could  be  sent  under  1-cent  postage 
if  desired,  though  first-class  mail  is  probably  best. 

Soon  after  June  1st  has  passed  the  clerk  again  runs  down 
the  line  of  No.  6 tabs,  removes  all  that  have  not  paid,  and  places 
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the  removed  cards  in  a separate  drawer,  this  time  in  alphabeti- 
cal order  by  names  in  order  that  they  may  readily  found  in  case 
of  belated  payment  or  for  other  reference  purpose.  By  this 
method  we  believe  we  can  at  all  times  not  only  keep  up  with 
our  subscription  collections,  but  can  do  so  at  a minimum  of 
labor  and  consequent  expense,  and  also  keep  the  account  of  every 
subscriber  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  almost  proof  against  error, 
and  always  easily  accessible. 


“ BACK  YONDER ” 

C.  C.  Colburn,  Ozark  Democrat 

The  one  to  whom  the  committee  assigned  this  theme  is  not 
sure  he  conjectures  the  line  of  thought  intended  to  be  pursued, 
but,  having  entire  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  brethren,  J.  R. 
Newman,  J.  E.  Wood  and  W.  W.  Folsom,  to  divine  and  the 
genius  to  accurately  develop  the  subject,  1 proceed  to  attempt  it. 

We  are  to  adjure  time,  in  its  flight,  to  turn  backward  for  a 
brif  period.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  you,  I am  averse  to 
“living  in  the  past.  ’ ’ I say  ‘ ‘strange,  ’ ’ because  men  of  my  age, 
as  a rule,  are  daft  on  reminiscence;  linger  there  and  ruminate 
gloomily  to  their  own  hurt  and  the  annoyance  of  their  friends. 
However,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  glancing  backward  at  the 
past  to  draw  from  it  valuable  lessons  and  pleasant  remembrances. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  my  honor  and  pleasure  to 
become  a member  of  the  Arkansas  Press  Association,  so  though 
it  may  be  scarcely  perceptible  to  you  my  brethren,  to  have  asso- 
ciated with  the  noble  men  who  from  that  time  forward  consti- 
tuted the  membership,  your  humble  servant  has  experienced  no 
small  degree  of  mental  broadening  and  uplift  of  character.  As 
I recall  the  names  of  the  illustrious  men  who  have  ‘ ‘crossed  over 
the  river  and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,”  and  whose 
memories  we  all  revere,  in  the  words  of  the  bard,  I exclaim: 
'All  the  cells  where  memory  sleeps  are  awakened  and  scenes 
and  incidents  are  brought  so  vividly  to  mind  that,  in  imagina- 
tion, I am  living  them  over  again.” 

If  I Can,  let  me  call  the  roll:  James  H.  Sparks,  courtly  and 
brainy;  Rainy  Williams,  brilliant  and  wielded  a trenchant  pen; 


Arthur  Murray,  gifted  and  courageous;  James  Adams,  able  and 
valiant;  Thomas  C.  Peek,  erudite  and  poised;  Charles  Gordon 
Newman,  resourceful  and  dashing;  J.  N.  Smithee,  alert  and 
forceful;  Ed  Warren,  strenuous  and  strong;  Mose  Harris,  im- 
petuous and  versatile;  Leon  Roussan,  logical  and  fearless;  J.  S. 
Dunham,  unassuming  and  sagacious;  Adam  Clarke,  thoughtful 
and  true;  James  M.  Mitchell,  cultured,  firm  as  Gibraltar,  and 
philosophical  as  the  sages  of  old. 

While  ‘Back  Yonder,”  ladies  refined  and  accomplished 
graced  our  sessions  with  their  presence,  I can  recall  only  the 
name  of  the  late  Mrs.  W.  W.  Folsom,  modest,  intelligent  and 
sweet  spirited.  There  are  others  but  they  are  veiled  upon  the 
walls  of  my  memory. 

For  ten  years  or  more,  the  moral  fibres  of  some  of  the  mem* 
bers  was  rather  brittle.  This  characteristic  frailty  is  mentioned 
as  a shadow  to  make  a beautiful  incident  in  succeeding  years  ap- 
pear with  more  luster  in  comparison.  The  Press  Association 
visited  St.  Louis.  A banquet  was  tendered  and  “sparkling 
wine”  in  great  profusion  was  a part  of  the  menu.  The  great 
majority  of  the  members  touched  it  not,  and  those  who  did  let 
their  moderation  be  known.  In  those  days,  unjustly,  of  course, 
Arkansas  was  somewhat  under  a cloud  abroad.  This  utterance 
came  from  a number  of  our  hosts:  “You  from  Arkansas,  and 
editors,  too,  and  so  abstemious,  and  not  only  so,  but  so  bright, 
genteel  and  handsome.”  (All  meekly  admitted  the  charge) 
“Why,  gentlemen,  the  editors  of  Iowa  and  Illinois  were  here 
last  week  and  they  imbibed  all  the  wine  put  upon  the  banquet 
table,  and  swallowed  all  the  beer  and  liquor  offered  on  the  out- 
side.” I believe  it  is  safe  to  hazzard  the  assertion  that  from 
that  day  the  good  name  of  Arkansas  began  to  ascend  the  scale 
of  renown  and  glory. 

I prefer  not  to  appear  invidious  in  comparison,  but  suffer 
me  to  modestly  intimate  that  back  about  fifteen  years  ago,  the 
membership  was  more  practical.  That  useful  questions  ab- 
sorbed more  of  our  time.  Can  one  ever  forget  how  insistently 
and  intelligently  our  brother,  W.  W.  Folsom  (whom  I am 
proud  to  say  is  here  with  us  in  the  flesh,  and  certainly  in  the 
spirit,  for  whatever  is  for  our  good  individually  and  collectively, 
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and  let  me  express  the  ardent  wish,  which,  I daresay,  from  the 
heart  of  every  brother  comes  the  responsive  echo,  ‘so  may  it 
ever  be  and  amen’)  discussed  the  foreign  advertising  problem? 
While  he  and  others  did  not  get  all  they  contended  for  with  un 
anwerable  logic,  the  prices  were  raised  from  a mere  bagatelle  to 
at  least  a "happy  medium.”  I make  bold  here  and  now  to 
confess  that  the  brother  and  his  coadjutors  so  inspired  me  that 
foreign  advertising  rates  perceptibly  augmented  in  my  print 
shop 

My  mind  also  reverts  back  to  the  time  when  we  old  timers 
insisted  in  season  (and  perhaps  some  thought  out  of  season) 
that  the  Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the  Association  (Sav,  by 
the  way  of  diversion,  I wish  to  ask,  have  we  any  such  things 
now,  and  if  we  have,  are  they  gone  into  innocuous  desuetude?) 
should  be  liberally  construed  and  reasonably  observed.  Some 
lively  tilts  ensued,  to  be  sure,  and  some  of  the  time  we  would 
be  apprehensive  of  schism.  Then  there  was  ginger  in  the  pro- 
ceedings and  evidences  of  vitality  and  vigor.  The  sessions 
were  attended  largely  as  every  member  was  upon  the  tiptoe  of 
expectancy  lest  the  “old  timers”  spring  something  new. 

Yet,  after  all,  there  was  no  jealousy.  The  older  did 
not  disparage  the  younger,  nor  the  younger  regard  the  old- 
er as  in  their  dotage.  Esteem  and  good  fellowship  prevailed. 
Unfortunately,  in  some  organizations,  the  younger  members 
think  the  older  ones  are  lacking  in  vigor  and  astuteness,  and 
the  older  ones  are  sure  the  youger  ones  are  short  on  sound 
judgment.  This  won’t  do.  There  should  be  a mutual  recogni- 
tion of  talents.  The  trite  saying,  “Old  men  for  counsel  and 
young  men  for  war,”  has  not  lost  its  appropriateness.  This 
motto  is  suggested,  “In  the  counsel  of  the  multitude  there  is 
wisdom.”  In  this,  all  ages  are  included. 

In  the  discussions  of  the  importance  of  adhering  to  our 
laws,  incidentally  the  questions  of  who  should  be  members  and 
who  should  go  on  excursions  would  receive  some  attention,  and 
breezy  times  would  result.  The  Constitution  and  by-laws  touch- 
ing these  points  were  placed  in  the  tomb  of  “dead  letters”  sev- 
eral years  ago.  I am  not  inclined  to  call  up  ghosts,  but  this  re- 
mark desire  to  make:  “To  ignore  rules  begets  disrespect  for 
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them  among  the  members  and  causes  decadence  to  set  in,  result* 
ing  in  loss  of  vitality  and  usefulness.  ’ ’ 

At  every  meeting  questions  are  presented  that  seem  as  “an- 
cient lore,”  so  to  speak,  to  the  older  members  or  those  who 
have  long  been  members,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  younger  members  could  not  be  aware  of  this.  Besides,  the 
older  members  have  not  explored  all  the  fields  of  thought  and 
plucked  all  the  flowers  of  eloquence.  An  unknown  bard  ex- 
presses my  feelings: 

“I  know  not  that  the  men  of  old 
Were  better  than  men  now, 

Of  heart  more  kind,  of  hand  more  bold, 

Of  more  ingenuous  brow.” 

Still  I cannot  refrain  from  confessing  that  my  heart-strings 
vibrate  with  a sweeter  strain  when  I shake  the  hands  of  the  old- 
er brethren.  For  the  younger  ones  I entertain  the  most  pro- 
found respect  and  interest,  and  feel  sure  they  will  achieve  great- 
er things  for  the  profession  and  the  world,  and  illume  the  pages 
of  history  with  brighter  deeds  for  humanity. 

But  I must  close  this  prosey  and  imperfect  paper.  It  is 
pleasurable  to  me  that  all  of  us  can  agree  that  the  social  features 
of  our  annual  convocations  have  been  exceedingly  profitable  and 
enjoyable.  Each  session  will  remain  in  memory’s  golden  cask- 
et, an  incense  to  sweeten  life  when  stern  duties  oppress  and  dis- 
agreeable incidents  vex. 
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THE  ARKANSAS  PUBLICITY  LAW 


Extracts  from  article  by  E.  C.  Johnston  of  Little  Rock,  Chairman  of  Legal  Relation 
Committee,  read  before  Louisiana  Press  Association 


“Let  us  consider  the  Arkansas  Publicity  Law.  It  was  ini- 
tiated by  the  people,  because  legislature  after  legislature  had  re- 
fused to  pass  adequate  publicity  legislation.  The  publishers  of 
Arkansas  went  frankly  to  the  people,  admitted  the  interest  of 
the  press  in  the  law,  and  showed  the  people  their  interest. 
Everything  possible  wae  done  to  familiarize  the  voters  with  the 
purposes  and  effects  of  the  measure.  At  the  general  election  in 
1914  the  act  received  a majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  fifty-two 
out  of  the  seventy-five  counties. 

Passage  of  the  publicity  law  engendered  the  animosity  of  a 
certain  class  of  politicians  toward  the  press.  Curious  subter- 
fuges were  resorted  by  these  resourceful  politicians  seeking  a re- 
peal of  the  law  in  the  last  legislature.  When  these  failed,  its 
enemies  tried  to  defeat  its  purpose  by  introducing  disabling 
amendments.  In  their  last  efforts  they  finally  succeeded  in 
passing  a law  requiring  that  a statement  giving  the  cost  of  each 
publication  should  be  published  at  the  head  of  each  publication, 
“in  type  twice  the  size  of  that  in  which  the  text  appears,”  the 
idea  being  to  make  unpopular  the  publicity  because  of  the  ex- 
pense. A brief  examination  of  some  politician’  extraordinarily 
diversified  views  as  to  the  need  of  publicity  in  Arkansas,  express- 
ed during  the  heat  of  the  fight  to  repeal  the  law,  would  afford 
abundant  data  for  an  interesting  study  in  veracity. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  there  has  been  a marked 
change  of  sentiment,  even  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  radically 
opposed  the  bill  two  years  ago.  This  has  been  brought  about 
by  a more  thorough  understanding  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  its 
former  opponents,  a general  recognition  of  the  full  measure  of 
value  given  by  the  press,  and  a growing  appreciation  of  the 
wholesome  effects  of  publicity  on  the  conduct  of  public  business. 

The  publicity  law  has  stimulated  a new  interest  in  public 
affairs.  The  people  wanted  the  information  this  law  provides. 
They  wanted  to  know  what  the  legislature  did;  they  wanted  to 
know  how  the  public  money  was  being  spent.  The  publicity 
law  is  supplying  the  information. 
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In  my  enthusiasm  for  the  principle  of  publicity  I do  not 
want  to  lead  you  to  believe  the  Arkansas  Publicity  Law  is  per- 
fect in  all  details.  It  is  not.  There  are  some  defects  in  the 
law.  The  press  of  Arkansas  recognizes  them,  and  will  ask  the 
legislature  to  amend  the  law  in  certain  respects.  The  publicity 
law  must  justify  itself  and  prove  to  be  a good  law.  If  by  any 
chance  it  does  not  prove  a good  law,  the  publishers  of  Arkansas 
would  be  the  first  to  recognize  it  and  ask  its  repeal.  The  Ark- 
ansas press  went  before  the  people  frankly  when  this  law  was 
initiated.  They  will  go  before  the  next  legislature  in  the  same 
spirit.  There  will  be  no  pussy-footing  at  any  stage  of  the  game. 

Let  me  say  right  here,  gentlemen,  that  the  Arkansas  Pub- 
licity Law  is  in  no  sense  a newspaper  graft.  This  has  been 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  most  rabid  opponent.  The  pub- 
lications contain  information  which  the  people  should  have  and 
which  the  people  wanted;  information  which  often  escapes  news- 
paper comment  because  it  is  shielded  from  the  public  for  vari- 
ous and  oft-times  mysterious  reasons. 

The  legal  rate  in  Arkansas  was  one  dollar  per  square  of  ten 
lines  nonpareil  type,  thirteen  em  measure,  for  the  first  insertion, 
and  50  cents  per  square  for  each  subsequent  insertion.  What- 
ever avalanche  of  objurgation  opponents  of  the  publicity  law 
may  have  hurled  down  upon  the  press,  to  have  alleged  this  law 
was  fostered  as  a “newspaper  graft,”  implies  a blunder  of  the 
first  stupidity.  The  publicity  law  provided  that  fees  allowed 
for  publication  should  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  legal  rate  pro- 
vided by  the  constitution  for  the  publication  of  legal  notices, 
except  in  cases  of  newspapers  having  a sworn  circulation  of 
more  than  five  thousand,  when  the  full  legal  rates  are  paid. 
That  provision  reduced  the  expense  to  50  cents  per  square  for 
the  first  insertion  and  25  cents  per  square  for  each  subsequent 
insertion.  In  most  cases  this  rate  is  scarcely  more  than  the  lo- 
cal advertising  rate  charged  by  the  smallest  country  newspaper 
with  a small  circulation. 

X X X X X 

Summing  it  up  we  find  that  the  cost  to  the  tax  payers  for 
all  the  state  publications  prescribed  by  the  publicity  law  has  av- 
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eraged  $96.25  per  county  per  year.  The  county  publications 
prescribed  by  the  publicity  law  have  cost  the  average  county 
wherein  all  reports  were  published  $195.00;  the  average  per 
county  cost  for  improvement  district  reports  and  semi-annual 
financial  reports  of  municipalities  have  possibly  been  as  much 
as  $50.00. 

I venture  the  sum  of  $350.00  will  easily  cover  the  average 
county’s  apportionment  of  expense  incident  to  all  these  publica- 
tions. If  Section  3 were  repealed.  Section  7 properly  amended 
and  approved  forms  followed  by  county  officials  in  furnishing 
reports  required  by  the  other  sections,  I submit  that  the  average 
per  county  cost  would  not  exceed  $250.00  annually. 

The  time  for  discussing  the  effect  this  law  is  expected  to 
produce  is  past;  the  time  for  weighing  the  final  results  achieved 
has  not  yet  come,  nor  will  it  come  until  the  electorate  of  each 
county  fully  appreciates  the  information  it  affords.  As  is  often 
the  case,  the  by-products  may  prove  more  far-reaching  than  the 
direct  effects.  Moreover,  one  of  the  chief  objects  in  view — the 
education  of  the  voter  to  an  individual  interest  in  the  govern- 
mental affairs  of  his  town,  county  and  state — is  in  its  nature  in- 
tangible, or  least  incapable  of  exact  measurement.  The  test 
will  be  one  of  capacity  acquired  by  the  individual  voter,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  test  of  interest  stimulated,  and  it  is  chiefly  by  this 
that  the  substantial  popular  education  given  by  the  publications 
is  to  be  measured. 

In  drafting  your  new  law,  let  me  earnestly  urge  you  to  blue- 
pencil  all  unessentials.  Dont  try  to  cover  too  much  ground 
with  your  publicity  law.  Omit  the  irrelevant — “to  add  irrele- 
vant is  to  bury” — said  Robert  L,ouis  Stephenson  many  years  ago 
which  shows  that  the  fault  is  an  old  one. 

After  your  publicity  law  is  on  the  statute  books,  see  to  it 
that  you  give  the  maximum  of  publicity  for  the  minimum  of 
cost.  When  you  receive  copy  for  a legal  publication,  let  it  have 
your  personal  attention;  make  it  up  attractively  from  the  typo- 
graphical standpoint;  give  the  publication  good  position  in  your 
paper;  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  it;  if  it  is  sufficient 
importance,  comment  upon  the  main  points  editorially.  The 
fact  that  this  will  involve  a little  extra  effort  is  beside  mark. 
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CONSTITUTION  ARKANSAS  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

Article  I — Name 

The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  “Arkansas  Press 
Association.  ’ ’ 

Article  II — Object 

The  objects  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  press  by  securing  unity  of  thought  and  action  in 
all  matters  relating  to  the  profession  of  journalism  and  the  busi- 
ness of  publishing;  to  elevate  its  tone,  purify  its  expressions, 
enlarge  its  usefulness,  advance  it  in  wisdom  and  in  justice,  ex- 
tend its  influence  in  the  work  of  true  civilization,  and  to  culti- 
vate friendly  relations  and  a spirit  of  fraternal  regard  among  its 
members. 

Article  III— Membership 

Section  1.  Any  editor,  publisher,  proprietor  or  business 
manager  of  a newspaper  or  periodical  published  in  Arkansas, 
who  shall  have  been  regularly  engaged  with  the  periodical  he  or 
she  represents  for  six  months  immediately  preceding  applica- 
tion, and  other  persons  prominently  connected  with  such  news- 
paper or  periodical,  shall  be  eligible  to  active  membership. 

Sec.  2.  Application  for  membership  shall  be  made  at  any 
regular  meeting.  Such  application  shall  be  made  to  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  in  writing,  giving  two  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation as  reference,  and  accompanied  by  a copy  of  the  news- 
paper with  which  the  applicant  is  connected.  The  manner  of 
election  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  By-Laws. 

Sec.  3.  The  membership  fee  of  this  Association  shall  be 
$5.00,  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  election;  the  annual  dues,  the 
sum  of  $2.00,  in  advance. 

Sec.  4.  The  financial  year  shall  commence  with  the  second 
Tuesday  in  May,  at  which  time  all  regular  dues  shall  become 
payable. 

Sec.  5.  Assessments  may  be  made  equally  upon  all  mem- 
bers whenever  at  any  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  treasury 
may  require. 

Sec.  6.  Any  member  of  this  Association  who  shall  cease 
to  be  connected  with  the  press  of  the  State,  or  to  maintain  the 
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qualifications  for  membership  prescribed  by  the  Constitution, 
shall  be  dropped  from  the  roll  of  membership  unless  retained  by 
special  action  of  the  Association,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution, 

Sec.  7.  The  Association  may  retain  in  active  membership, 
by  unanimous  vote  by  ballot,  any  member  having  lost  member- 
ship, through  severing  his  connection  with  the  press,  whom 
they  shall  deem  worthy  of  such  honor  through  his  past  labors 
in  the  interest  of  the  Association,  or  of  the  press  of  the  State. 

Sec.  8.  Any  member  who  has  been  dropped  from  the  roll 
for  non-payment  of  dues,  may  be  re-instated  upon  the  payment 
of  all  arrearages;  provided  he  shall  be  eligible  to  membership 
under  Section  1 of  this  Article. 

Sec.  9.  Honorary  members  of  this  Association  may  be 
elected  for  current  year  by  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  pres- 
ent at  any  regular  meeting,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  such  rights 
and  privileges  as  the  Association  By-Laws  shall  provide. 

Sec.  10.  Any  person  in  any  way  connected  with  the  news- 
paper or  printing  business  may  become  an  associate  member  of 
this  Association  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at 
any  regular  meeting,  and  such  associate  member  shall  pay  the 
regular  membership  fee  and  annual  dues. 

Article  IV— Officers 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a Presi- 
dent, three  Vice  Presidents,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Financial 
and  Recording  Secretaries,  Historian,  Poet,  Orator  and  Exec- 
utive Committee,  which  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the 
annual  meeting;  provided,  no  member  of  this  Association  shall 
be  elected  to  any  office  therein  who  is  not  present  at  the  meet- 
ing of  said  Association  at  the  time  of  said  election.  They  shall 
assume  the  duties  of  the  respective  offices  one  month  after  their 
election. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  regular  or  special 
meetings  of  the  Association,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as 
usually  devolve  upon  such  officers,  and  shall  be  allowed  a con- 
tingent fund  of  $50.00  per  year  upon  which  to  draw  for  legiti- 
mate expenses  of  the  Association. 

Sec.  3.  The  Vice  Presidents  in  their  order  shall  preside  in 
the  absence  of  the  President. 
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Sec.  4.  In  the  case  of  absence  of  the  President  and  all  the 
Vice  Presidents,  at  any  regular  meeting,  the  Association  shall 
elect  a President  pro  tempore,  who  shall  preside  over  that  meet 
ing. 

Sec.  5.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  conduct  all  the 
necessary  correspondence  of  the  Association,  arrange  for  all  trans- 
portation to  meeting  and  to  all  excursions,  do  the  necessary  read- 
ing at  meetings,  make  a complete  report  of  all  his  doings  at  each 
regular  meeting  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  he  may  be  di- 
rected by  the  Association  or  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  6.  The  Financial  Secretary  shall  keep  the  accounts  of 
all  members,  collect  all  money,  and  he  shall  make  a report  at 
each  regular  meeting  of  all  moneys  collected  b}^  him  and  furnish 
an  itemized  list  of  all  moneys  due  the  Association  for  dues  and 
otherwise.  The  Financial  Secretary  is  required  to  perform  the 
duties  hereto  imposed  on  the  Treasurer. 

Sec.  7.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  ina  substantial- 
ly bound  book,  prepared  for  that  purpose,  a complete  journal  of 
each  day’s  proceedings  of  the  Association.  He  shall  receive  for 
his  services  such  compensation  as  the  Association  may  determine. 

Sec.  8.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  one  mem- 
ber from  each  Congressional  District,  the  President,  First  Vice 
President,  and  the  three  Secretaries.  The  President  shall  be  ex- 
officio  chairman  of  the  committee,  four  of  whom  shall  constitute 
a quorum.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  committee  to 
make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  holding  the  meetings  of  the 
Association,  select  the  place  of  meetings,  provide  for  such  liter- 
ary exercises  as  they  may  think  proper,  appoint  persons  to  ad- 
dress the  Association  on  such  occasion,  arrange  programs  and 
publish  whatever  they  may  deem  essential  to  the  Association, 
and  further,  to  do  and  perform  such  other  duties  and  have  such 
general  charge  of  affairs  of  the  Association  as  will,  in  their  judg- 
ment, secure  the  greatest  good  and  subserve  the  best  interests 
of  the  Association. 

Article  V— Meetings 

Section  1.  The  regular  meeting  of  this  Association  shall  be 
held  on  the  second  Friday  in  February  and  the  second  Tuesday 
in  May  each  year  (unless  the  Executive  Committee  selects  some 
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other  time  for  these  meetings,)  at  such  place  and  hour  as  the 
Executive  Committee  may  select,  and  at  least  thirty  days  notice 
thereof  shall  be  given  each  member;  provided,  that  the  winter 
meeting  shall  always  be  held  in  the  City  of  Eittle  Rock,  and  shall 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  discussion  of  topics  pertaining  to 
the  practical  business  of  the  Association  and  the  profession  in 
general. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be  called 
by  the  President  when  so  directed  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
or  upon  the  petition  of  twenty-five  members,  duly  presented, 
the  time  and  place  of  meeting  to  be  stated  in  the  call;  notice  to 
be  given  as  in  the  last  proceeding  section. 

Article  VI— Claims 

All  the  claims  against  the  Association  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Financial  Secretary  on  bill  approved  by  a majority  of  the  Exec- 
tive  Committee,  which  bill  when  paid,  shall  be  held  by  the  Fi- 
nancial Secretary  and  returned  as  voucher  with  his  annual  report. 

Article  VII — Amendments 

This  Constitution  may  be  altered,  amended  or  revised  at 
any  regular  meeting  by  the  affirmative  vote  taken  by  roll  call, 
immediately  before  the  election  of  officers,  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present;  provided  that  all  such  alterations,  amend- 
ments or  revisions  shall  have  been  submitted,  in  writing,  at  any 
previous  meeting,  regular  or  special;  provided,  however,  that  an 
amendment  may  be  considered,  and  adopted  or  rejected,  at  any 
time  during  the  session  at  which  it  is  introduced,  unless  ten  of 
the  members  object  to  its  consideration. 

BY-LAWS 

First.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  provide  for  each 
meeting  and  order  of  business. 

Second.  The  election  of  members  shall  be  by  a two-thirds 
vote  in  favor  of  the  applicant;  but  such  an  election  shall  not  con- 
stitute a person  a member  of  this  Association,  or  entitled  to  any 
of  its  privileges,  until  the  membership  fee  provided  for  in  Article 
III,  Section  3,  of  the  Constitution  is  paid. 
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Third.  Any  member  who  shall  be  in  arrears  for  annual  dues 
or  assessments  for  one  year,  shall  be  suspended  without  action 
of  the  Association;  and  can  be  re-instated  only  upon  payment  of 
all  arrearages  for  the  whole  time  intervening  between  such  as- 
sessment and  re-instatement. 

Fourth.  If  any  objection  shall  be  made  by  any  member  of 
this  Association  to  the  admission  of  an  applicant  for  membership, 
on  the  ground  of  disreputable  character  or  loose  personal  habits, 
such  application  and  charges,  upon  which  objection  is  based, 
shall  be  referred  without  debate,  to  the  Executive  Committee 
for  examination.  After  investigating  such  charges  the  commit- 
tee shall  report  the  facts  as  obtained  to  the  Association  with  or 
without  recommendation,  and  it  shall  be  competent  for  this  As- 
sociation to  reject  such  applicant  by  one-third  vote,  if  facts  as 
reported  by  the  committee  warrant  such  rejection. 

Fifth.  Any  member  may  be  suspended  or  expelled  from 
this  Association  for  violation  of  its  rules,  or  for  conduct  unbe- 
coming a gentleman  or  lady,  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  members 
present  in  favor  of  such  suspension  or  expulsion  being  necessary. 

Sixth.  No  member  shall  speak  twice  on  the  same  question, 
nor  for  a longer  period  than  ten  minutes,  unless  by  leave  or  sus- 
pension of  this  rule. 

Seventh.  The  Recording  Secretary  of  this  Association  shall 
keep  a journal  of  each  day’s  proceedings,  both  at  the  annual  and 
special  meetings,  and  200  copies  thereof  shall  be  published  in 
a neat  pamphlet  form,  the  annual  meetings  three  months,  and 
the  special  meetings  within  one  month,  after  each  meeting,  a 
copy  of  which,  when  printed,  shall  be  mailed  to  each  member  of 
the  Association,  without  unnecessary  delay;  provided,  that  the 
Association  may  increase  the  number  if  desired.  The  pamphlet 
shall  also  contain  all  essays,  written  addresses,  poems  and  other 
valuable  papers,  read  before  the  Association,  except  when  or- 
dered otherwise  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association. 
The  Recording  Secretary  shall  present  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee all  bills  incurred  for  postage,  stationery  and  printing  re- 
quired by  this  Association.  The  Financial  Secretary  shall  pay 
all  such  bills  upon  a proper  voucher  from  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 
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Eighth.  In  giving  notice  of  the  annual  or  special  meetings 
of  this  Association  it  will  be  deemed  sufficient  if  a circular  set- 
ting forth  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  be  mailed  to  the  last 
known  postoffice  address  of  each  member. 

Ninth.  Honorary  members  shall  not  be  permitted  to  vote 
or  take  any  part  in  the  business  of  the  Association,  but  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  social  privileges. 

Tenth.  The  dues  of  the  Association  shall  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each  regular  meeting  of  the 
Association.  Any  person  failing  to  pay  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  participate  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  or  allowed 
transportation  on  the  excursions;  provided,  that  persons  arriving 
at  the  place  of  meeting  after  the  first  day  of  the  session  may  be 
allowed  to  pay  their  dues  by  consent  or  vote  of  the  Association. 
Thirty  days  before  each  annual  meeting  the  Financial  Secretary 
shall  call  the  attention  of  each  member  to  this  law,  and  request 
payment  of  dues  before  the  meeting  Suspended  members  may 
be  re- instated  by  payment  of  all  dues  by  vote  of  the  Association. 

Eleventh.  At  each  regular  meeting,  the  Financial  Secre- 
tary shall  furnish  the  Association  with  a correct  list,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  of 
such  members  as  are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  privileges  of 
the  Association,  which  list,  when  so  furnished,  shall  constitute 
the  roll  of  members  of  this  Association. 

Twelfth.  The  privilege  of  participating  in  excursions  shall 
be  subject  to  such  restrictions  and  conditions  as  the  Executive 
Commitee  may  find  proper  or  deem  necessary  to  impose  which 
shall  be  announced  as  soon  as  practicable  before  an  excursion. 

Thirteenth.  These  By-Laws  may  be  rescinded,  suspended, 
altered  or  amended  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present 
at  any  regular  or  special  meeting  of  this  Association  on  one 
day’s  notice. 

Fourteenth.  The  President  and  Vice  President  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  two  consecutive  terms. 

Fifteenth.  Smith’s  Diagram  of  Parliamentary  Practice  shall 
be  authority  in  business  meetings. 
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OFFICERS  ARKANSAS  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 


President — C.  A.  Berry Huttig 

First  Vice-President — T.  L-  Pound Danville 

Second  Vice-President — L.  B.  White Benton 

Third  Vice-President — Louis  Spence Piggott 

Corresponding  Secretary — Earee  W.  Hodges __ Little  Rock 

Recording  Secretary — Erwin  C.  Funk Rogers 

Financial  Secretary — W.  F.  Turner Atkins 

Orator — S.  A.  Diehl Eureka  Springs 

Poet  Laureate — Clio  Harper Little  Rock 

Historian — Mrs.  J.  A.  Livingston Russellville 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

P'irst  District — T.  E.  Wood Marianna 

Second  District — J.  C.  Riley Walnut  Ridge 

Third  District — J.  R.  Newman Harrison 

Fourth  District — J.  L.  Wadley Texarkana 

Fifth  District — R.  O.  Schaeffer Little  Rock 

Sixth  District — Claude  Mann Malvern 

Seventh  District — J.  E.  Gold Washington 


President,  First  Vice-President,  and  the  three  Secretaries 
DELEGATES  TO  NATIONAL  EDITORIAL  ASSOCIATION 

District  1 — Delegate,  E.  Landvoight,  Forest  City; 

Alternate,  Walter  Rainey,  McCrory. 

District  2 — Delegate,  Geo.  P.  Smith,  Clarendon; 

Alternate,  W.  L-  Smith,  Walnut  Ridge. 

District  3 — Delegate,  Erwin  C.  Funk,  Rogers; 

Alternate,  David  A.  Gates,  Jr.,  Fayetteville. 

District  4 — Delegate,  V.  W.  St.  John,  Mena; 

Alternate,  Mrs.  Maud  Johnson,  Hartford. 

District  5 — Delegate,  Edward  C.  Johnston,  Little  Rock; 

Alternate,  G.  L.  Wright,  Clarksville. 

District  6 — Delegate,  L.  B.  White,  Benton; 

Alternate,  W.  A.  Moffatt,  Monticello. 

District  7 — Delegate,  W.  W.  Folsom,  Hope; 

Alternate,  G.  E.  Kinney,  Dermott. 

Executive  Committee  National  Editorial  Assn.,  Erwin  C.  Funk 
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MEMBERS  ARKANSAS  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 


Anderson,  Frank,  Press- Argus Van  Buren 

Alsopp,  Fred  W.,  Gazette Little  Rock 

Adams,  Geo.  H.,  Graphic Pine  Bluff 

Barron,  Oscar,  News Magnolia 

Baird,  S.  B.,  Eagle Hamburg 

Baugh,  J.  J.,  Citizen Searcy 

Beeson,  V.  A.,  Headlight Morrillton 

Berry,  C.  A.,  News Huttig 

Bowen,  R.  P.,  Herald-News Blytheville 

Brady,  J.  L , Times-Record Fort  Smith 

Brawner,  R.  L-,  Headlight Heber  Springs 

Cannon,  Jas.  L-,  Bee DeQueen 

Chambers,  J.  Ross,  Free  Press Augusta 

Clarke,  Elmer  E.,  Democrat Little  Rock 

Coges,  C.  L-,  Record Evening  Shade 

Coley,  W.  B.,  Sun Foreman 

Colburn,  C.  C.,  Democrat Ozark 

Cravens,  Palmer,  Gazette Magazine 

Cubage,  J.  G.,  Arkansas  Teacher Conway 

Diehl,  S.  A.,  Times-Echo Eureka  Springs 

Dunaway,  L.  S.,  Arkansas  Farmer Conway 

Dixon,  H.  B.,  Herald Rison 

Douglass,  W.  J.,  Star Berry ville 

Duncan,  G.  N.,  American Winslow 

Dunning,  H.  W.,  Weekly Wilmot 

Estis,  C.  C.,  Courier Corning 

Folsom,  W.  W.,  Gazette Hope 

Folsom,  W.  B.,  Argus Brinkley 

Freeman,  L.  D.,  Modern  News Harrisburg 

Fowler,  E.  A.,  Courier Benton 

Funk,  Erwin  C.,  Democrat Rogers 

Gates,  David  A.,  Jr.,  Democrat Fayetteville 

Gillespie,  M.  J.,  Democrat Du  Vail’s  Bluff 

Gold,  J.  E.,  Telegraph Washington 
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Goslee,  Chas.,  New  Era Hot  Springs 

Goodman,  J.  S.,  Courier Cotter 

Granberry,  G.  W.,  Guard Cabot 

Granberry,  B.  F.,  Guard Cabot 

Gray,  Cloyd,  Progress Booneville 

Gray,  C.  E.,  Democrat Greenwood 

Graves,  O.  T.,  News Ashdown 

Greenwood,  Wm.  M.,  Express Paris 

Griffin,  C.  R.,  Independent Carlisle 


Hammock,  I.  M.,  Sun Monette 

Hand,  J.  H.,  Marion  County  News Yellville 

Harper,  Clio,  Pulaskian Little  Rock 

Harris,  Scott,  Times Gurdon 

Hawn,  Alfred,  Democrat Huntsville 

Heiskell,  Fred,  Gazette Little  Rock 

Heiskell,  J.  N.,  Gazette Little  Rock 

•Henderson,  Frank  N.,  Courier England 

Hixon,  H.  E.,  Stone  County  Record Mountain  View 

Hodges,  Earle  W.,  Secretary  of  State Little  Rock 


Jackson,  A.  M.,  Progress Berry ville 

Jobe,  John  R Little  Rock 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Maude,  Observer Hartford 

Johnson,  E.  C.,  Publishers  Auxiliary,  W.  N.  U., Little  Rock 

Johnson,  F.  J.,  News Prescott 

Jolly,  J.  C.,  Bradley  County  Eagle Warren 

Jones,  W.  R.,  Echo Yelville 

Jones,  W.  M.,  Banner Magnolia 

Jones,  W.  E.,  Citizen  Press Bigelow 


Kinney  G.  E.,  News Dermott 


Laster,  W.  E.,  High  Reflector England 

Landis,  J.  M.,  New  Era DeWitt 

Landvoight,  E.,  Times Forest  City 

Livingston,  J.  A.,  Courier-Democrat . Russellville 

Lee,  R L-,  Texarkanian Texarkana 

Mann,  Claude,  Times-Journal Malvern 

Mason,  Geo.  W.,  Times Eldorado 
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Moffatt,  W.  A.,  Advance Monticello 

McCorkle,  E.  W.,  Siftings  Herald Arkadelphia 

McCorkle,  Ed.,  Star  of  Hope Hope 

Meadors,  Stephen  P.,  Messenger Okalona 

Metsher,  R.  L-,  Free  Press Stuttgart 

Millar,  A.  C.,  Arkansas  Methodist Little  Rock 

Murray,  Arthur,  Press-Eagle Pine  Bluff 

Newman,  J.  R.,  Times Harrison 

Newman,  Thos.  M.,  Times Harrison 

Parker,  C.  E.,  News Stephens 

Palmer,  C.  E.,  Four  States  Press Texarkana 

Parke,  A.  W.,  Pulaskian Little  Rock 

Pearre,  L.  A.,  Bee DeQueen 

Phillips,  T.  C.,  Herald Hardy 

Pound,  T.  L.,  Democrat Danville 

Probst,  August,  Echo  (German) Little  Rock 

Ramsey,  Curtis,  Messenger Horatio 

Rainey,  Walter  W.,  Enterprise McCrory 

Riggs,  John  A.,  New  Era Hot  Springs 

Riggs,  E.  M.,  New  Era Hot  Springs 

Riley,  J.  C.,  Blade Walnut  Ridge 

Robbins,  Frank  E.,  Log  Cabin  Democrat Conway 

Roussan,  Mrs.  Ada  H.,  Times Osceola 

Schaeffer,  R.  O.,  Southern  Construction  News Little  Rock 

Smith,  Geo.  P.,  Monroe  County  Sun Clarendon 

Smith,  Walter,  Times- Dispatch Walnut  Ridge 

Smith,  Leon  R.,  Arkansas  Sentinel Fayetteville 

Smith,  Griffin,  Daily  Press Paragould 

Spence,  Louis,  Banner Piggott 

Stafford,  Guy  C.,  News Springdale 

St.  John,  V.  W.,  Star Mena 

Teeter,  C.  W.,  Times. Argenta 

Thomas,  J.  A.,  Democrat Stamps 

Thornburg,  Geo.,  Masonic  Trowell Little  Rock 

Troutt,  W.  O.,  Sun Jonesboro 

Travathan,  H.  A.,  Banner Salem 
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Tribble,  Ben,  Beacon-Herald Camden 

Turner,  W.  F.,  Chronicle Atkins 

Turner,  W.  W.,  Press Glen  wood 

Turner,  J.  R.,  Shield Helena 

Upton,  Geo.,  Post-Dispatch Dardanelle 

Van  Dyke,  P.  H.,  Independent Newport 

Wadley,  J.  L-,  Texarkanian Texarkana 

Walls,  Chas.  A.,  White  River  Journal Des  Arc 

White,  L.  B.,  Courier Benton 

Williams,  W.  B.,  Citizen Brinkley 

Williams,  C.  C.,  Free  Press Stuttgart 

Wiswell,  Geo.  E.,  News Pangburn 

Wood,  T.  E.,  Courier Marianna 

Wright,  Geo.  L.,  Democrat Clarksville 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 

Bartberger,  Erwin  G., Kansas  City 

Bernhardt,  J., Arkansas  City 

Beerstetcher,  J.  H.,  State  Printing  Clerk Little  Rock 

Brown,  Geo.  R., Little  Rock 

Buckley,  E.  W.,  W.  N.  U Little  Rock 

Bunch,  Burton Hot  Springs 

Carden,  Powell  S., Malvern 

Everett,  A.  H.,  Keystone  Type  Foundry Kansas  City 

Gill,  Ray Fort  Smith 

Ginochio,  John  T., _ Little  Rock 

Holt,  Jas.,  American  Type  Founders Memphis 

Haley,  W.  M.,  Tayloe  Paper  Co Little  Rock 

Hartman,  C.  A.,  Barnhart  Bros St.  Louis 

Longstreth,  O.  D., Little  Rock 

Matthews,  H.  T.,  Barnhart  Bros St.  Louis 

Newton,  C.  P., Little  Rock 

Small,  John  C., Little  Rock 

Weeks,  W.  B., Texarkana 
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EX-PRESIDENTS  ARKANSAS  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 


J.  N.  Smithee  x 
Adam  Clarke  x 
M.  M.  McGurie  x 
C.  C.  Colburn 
J.  H.  Sparks  x 
C.  G.  Newman  x 
E.  A.  Warren  x 
W.  A.  Webber  x 
J.  S.  Thomas 
J.  R.  Bettis 
W.  W.  Folsom 
J.  R.  Newman 
G.  R.  Williams 
Geo.  Thornburg 
B.  E.  Jobe 
Leon  Roussan  x 

0.  C.  Ludwig 

W.  M.  Kavanaugh  x 

1.  M.  Partridge  x 


E.  C.  Kinney  x 
James  Mitchell  x 
W.  Theo.  Smith  x 
W.  A.  H.  McDaniel 
W.  B.  Folsom 
J.  L.  Wadley 
H.  L.  Cross 
J.  J.  Baugh 
E.  H.  Thomas 
A.  M.  Ward 
Wm.  E.  Spencer 
John  R.  Jobe 

S.  B.  Baird 

R.  E.  Bradford 
J.  A.  Livingston 
J.  H.  Hand 

T.  E.  Wood 
V.  A.  Beeson 
Claude  Mann 


Those  marked  (x)  are  dead 


IN  MEMORIAM 


ARTHUR  MURRAY 
PINE  BLUFF  “PRESS-EAGLE” 


W,  T.  HUTCHINGSON 
BIGELOW  “PRESS” 


GEORGE  RUSSELL  BROWN 
LITTLE  ROCK 


